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In Cologne the news that Russia would fight Austria and that 
Germany must ally herself with the latter was enthusiastically 
received, and the cafés that night were crowded with perspiring 
stein-shifters who shouted themselves hoarse in ‘‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein.” During the next week Belgium began to mobilize for 
what we regarded then as a comic-opera war, yet Brussels was as 
gay as ever. Only later did any misgivings assail me as I tried to 
secure in all the offices a stateroom on the steamer for which we 
had passage from Hook of Holland to Harwich, and was repeatedly 
advised to get iton the boat. The misgivings became apprehensions 
as I waited in vain on the station platform in Rotterdam for through 
boat trains from Berlin and Cologne, and was finally sent down in 
a special made up along the Dutch Railway. On the boat there 
were over a thousand passengers; that was her last regular night 
crossing. We steamed down between long lines of dark-gray 
cruisers and destroyers; matters were looking serious. 

They were more so in London next morning. Crowds were 
beseiging banks and express offices, tourists were demanding gold and 
being assured that only a prescribed percentage could be supplied. 
We needed only a little, and left at once for the Shakespeare 
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festival at Stratford-on-Avon. (Incidentally, I left my overcoat 
in a London taxicab, resulting in so much official correspondence 
with Scotland Yard that I was suspected of being a secret service 
man. But, as Kipling remarks, that’s another story.) 

It was August 1. Quiet little Stratford was buzzing with two 
intense feelings—one the Shakespeare festival; the other, the tense 
war doubt. While the young Chicago school teacher was patron- 
izing the quaint tearooms, and the more experienced traveler was 
turning up his nose at the blatantly advertised and disagreeably 
named launch on the Avon, the “‘ George Washington,” the English 
themselves were awaiting news from Downing Street where the 
Cabinet was deliberating. 

In this strange atmosphere the summer festival began. Strat- 
ford is the one place in the world where Shakespeare should be 
most enthusiastically celebrated. As far back as the great actor 
Garrick, a commemorative series of events was arranged, including 
everything from drama through horse-racing to fireworks. It 
became apparent in subsequent years that the only way to com- 
memorate a dramatist was to perform his plays. Intermittent 
seasons were attempted until 1873 when the Memorial Theatre 
was erected beside the charming little Avon, on which the youngster 
Shakespeare must have sailed his chip boats. 

Every spring, in April, the festival opens with the unfurling 
in High Street of the flags of the various nations by their ambas- 
sadors. Then follows the floral procession to the church. Thou- 
sands of visitors walk to the little graveyard, enter the chancel of 
Trinity Church, and drop upon the grave some flower lovingly 
mentioned by the poet. The series of plays which follows has been 
gradually extended until now it covers practically four weeks. 
Some four years ago the August season was inaugurated to continue 
the entire month. 

In August, 1914, the little Memorial Theatre (it seats only 950, 
counting even the peculiar little window-seats) had been sold out 
for every performance, but with the prospect of war, cancellations 
began to pour in until the box-office reminded one of funeral parlors. 

Twelve plays had been announced—six comedies, three his- 
tories, three tragedies. This surprising versatility is really nothing 
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to what the company can do and has done. It has produced all 
the plays of Shakespeare except three. The altogether disagreeable 
All’s Well That Ends Well, the slaughter-house Titus Andronicus, 
and the peculiar Trolius and Cressida have not been given. Thirty- 
four out of thirty-seven plays! How many of the entire number 
have most Americans read? Adozen? That’s putting the average 
rather high, though it should be soon reached because of the interest 
stimulated by the Shakespeare tercentenary celebration here. 

One year the company inserted Marlowe’s Edward IJ in its 
proper chronological place, and gave all the plays on English 
history. From the troubles of King John down to the baptism of 
the infant Elizabeth in Henry VIII, English history passed before 
the audiences in glorious poetry and noble acting. The spectators 
may have found variety in the contrasting characters, in the comic 
relief, but the people behind the footlights suffered from the 
monotony of royal life. They were stiff from kingly strides and 
sore from wearing armor. The scene-shifters grew just as tired, 
for they received no applause, not even a glimpse of the audience. 
Finally, toward the end of the series, as some thwarted sovereign 
sank to his eternal sleep, one disgusted stage-hand fervently 
exclaimed, “Thank Gawd, Bill, there’s another bloomin’ king 
dead.”’ 

A comedy and a history had been performed when, on August 4, 
England declared war against Germany. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was scheduled, but in its place was substituted the most 
glorious outburst of patriotism the stage has ever offered a nation, 
Henry V. 

When Richard Mansfield offered this chronicle in America, 
there were two features in the play—the glorious poetry of the 
choruses before the acts, and the spectacular conqueror element 
of the king himself. At Stratford, to the general disappointment, 
these bursts of patriotism were omitted entirely. This was a 
greater loss than ever before, for English patriotism was surging 
high, and the martial calls of Shakespeare would have thrilled the 
blood. As it was, the house was tense when Mr. Frank R. Benson, 
since knighted, appeared before the curtain, begging the audience 
not to transfer the utterances of the sixteenth century to our 
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times, not to apply to a sister nation and ally the sentiments 
uttered by an invader in 1415, but to wait until the end of the 
evening for the expression of Britain’s true feeling for France. 
That last scene came. Gallant King Henry had wooed and won 
the pert and coy Katherine; the Queen of France delivered, with 
more feeling than she had ever experienced before, the prayer, to 
which every listener added, ‘‘ Amen.”’ 


So be there ’twixt your Kingdoms such a spousal, 
That never may ill offence, or fell jealousy, 
Which troubles oft the bed of blessed marriage, 
Thrust in between the faction of these Kingdoms, 
To make divorce of their incorporate league; 
That English may as French, French Englishmen, 
Receive each other. God speed this Amen! 


Naturally the histories would contain more appeals to martial 
and patriotic feelings than the comedies. One would declare on 
general ideas that the tragedies would offer none at all. In this he 
would be entirely mistaken. Another mistake was significantly 
corrected at Stratford. So many people know passages from the 
plays that frequently they watch the acting and take the words 
for granted. Hamlet gave the surprise. We had speculated on 
the ‘‘cuts” that would be made. Mr. E. H. Sothern once told 
me that every omission from his Hamlet had been objected to by 
letter from all over this Continent, “but,” he continued, “what 
shall Ido? We can’t keep people out of their beds all night.”’ 

At Stratford the long speech by Polonius advising Laertes of 
how to act in Paris was retained intact. No actor expects applause 
until he reaches the end—for everyone has recited the proverbs in 
school and knows them perfectly. ‘Neither a borrower, nor a 
lender be,” “Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice,” “The 
apparel oft proclaims the man.” But that week England had 
declared war, after a long and anxious wait. So when old gray 
beard Polonius delivered, 


Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in 
Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of thee, 
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like a thunder-clap came the applause, rocking the theater with its 
unanimity and power, and startling the actor out of his part 
completely. 

As the days passed the dramatic interest became more and more 
merged into the military. It is true that lectures were delivered 
and listened to. English folk-dancing by Mr. Cecil Sharp was still 
studied by the attractive young girls who, in their blue and brown 
knee-length tunics, unaffectedly walked the Stratford streets in 
such numbers that one newly arrived American asked me where 
the bathing-beach was. The plays were given almost as announced. 
But we all felt that more serious matters would call soon. One 
performance was omitted entirely to let the theater be used for a 
mass-meeting. Money was offered the seat-holders, but no one 
claimed the refund, and the money was forwarded to the Red 
Cross Society. Since Stratford is the center of the hunting district, 
cavalry troops began to arrive every night to move on ‘‘some- 
where”’ next day. Thousands of horses were purchased for later 
distribution. A breeded hunter ridden in by its mistress was 
commandeered by the officials, a sum paid over, and the former 
owner drove back home in a green grocer’s cart. 

The young Englishman home from China suddenly changed 
his route so that, instead of going across Russia and Siberia, he 
should come over on our steamer and rush to San Francisco with a 
few hours’ margin to board a ship for Japan; visitors from the 
Continent reported for identification to the Town Hall; Americans 
became panic-stricken as sailing after sailing was canceled; the 
Stratfordians looked ruefully at the departures, entirely unbalanced 
by the arrivals, for the little village exists entirely on the April 
and August dramatic-season visitors; Mr. Benson, star of the 
company, came rushing in to Sunday breakfast with me from rifle 
practice, and was reminded during the meal that “service at the 
barracks was to be at eleven, sir.”’ 

It was a transformed Stratford-on-Avon. 





SOME ACHIEVEMENTS IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
STANDARD FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION IN THE BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA, 
SCHOOLS 


EARL HUDELSON 
Indiana University 





Whoever experiments today with standards for measuring 
efficiency in composition is a pioneer. Standards for even such 
mensurable subjects as mathematics, spelling, and writing are yet 
young; while measurements for such a subject as composition, into 
which certain immensurable qualities enter, are literally new. 
Until yesterday, teachers of English believed that the only compe- 
tent standard by which to measure composition was the Golden 
Rule. To some extent, indeed, those teachers of yesterday were 
right. There is at least one element in discourse which should be 
measured by no baser standard. Personality, originality, apprecia- 
tion, individuality—call it what you will—that quality which 
stamps the product with the peculiarities of the producer—can 
never be scientifically measured; and any attempt to do so will 
only confuse the teacher and stifle the enthusiasm of the pupil. 
There are, however, fundamental qualities, such as spelling, punctu- 
ation, and rhetorical principles, which can be measured; and 
whereas we were formerly satisfied to rely upon our individual 
tastes for judging all qualities, we now are coming to believe that 
the more elements we apply to a definite standard and the fewer 





we leave to our several temperaments, the fairer will be our reckon- 
ings. It is the judging of these mensurable qualities for which we 
feel the need of a scale, and which we are today attempting to 
reduce to a scientific basis. 

To see that such a scale is needed requires but a glance at 
such results as are pictured in Chart I. 

The bent lines trace ten themes through the rankings of three 
teachers who did not use a scale. It will be seen that no one of 
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these compositions received a concurrent rating. Theme No. 604, 
which was ranked first by one reader, was placed tenth by another 
reader and fourth by a third. 








1. 605 604 609 
2. ie ie 607 505 
3. 609 603 
4. 606 604 
5. 603 600 
6. 602 601 
7. 600 507 
8. 601 609 “a —X\ 602 
Ve 
9. 608 506 
10. 604 603 608 


CHarT I 


Table I, which records the grades of eight compositions by ten 
graders each, shows that, while the average is not so bad, in one 


TABLE I 
Se 55 88 71 | 80 60 | go 86 85 go 70 
a 70 | 89 78 | go 83 04 85 85 92 70 
rn 40 84 85 | 76 5° | 95 82 70 75 65 
| ee 80 94 75 | 92 80 | 88 | oI go 95 go 
740.....-- 75 87 79 | 9° 70 | 7O | 8 79 85 75 
ES iewan 40° Q2 72 | 86 75 | 92 80 80 60 75 
ie site te 25 75 50 | 42 30 | 45 | 40 40 39 | 35 
ee 30 75 62 | 38 40 | 45 45 35 45 40 

















case the same theme was ranked at 40 per cent by one grader and 
at 95 per cent by another. One grader passed all eight of the 
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pupils, while another passed only two of them. The pupil who 
was graded all the way from 40 per cent to 95 per cent was given, 
by the four teachers who failed him, an average of 56 per cent, 
while the other six graders allowed him an average grade of 
83 per cent. 

A moment’s introspection will convince us that we do not grade 
compositions according to mathematical laws; that we do not 
give 100 per cent to the theme which is twice as “‘good”’ as the one 
to which we give 50 per cent; and that we do not visit a 30 per cent 
grade upon the pupil whose composition is one-third as good as the 
theme we grade go per cent. 

I am not sure that we should immediately take upon ourselves 
the whole blame for, or to be surprised at, these chaotic conditions. 
Until we have evolved a standard by which to measure our concep- 
tions of “‘good”’ and “bad,’”’ we can no more hope to reduce this 
chaos to order than to compute the distance from east to west. 
Were an Eskimo and a Brazilian to meet in Chicago, the former 
would complain of the heat while the latter would insist that he 
was freezing. Two English teachers meeting over the same set 
of compositions will, because of opposite former conditions, dis- 
agree upon the quality of the pupils’ work. A teacher’s ideal is a 
personal, individual one, and there are as many different ideals in 
composition as there are of heaven. 

Realizing these chaotic conditions, Miss Kerr, principal of the 
departmental building, and I gave two tests to 800 pupils of the 
sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades in the Bloomington, 
Indiana, schools. These tests were based upon the Harvard- 
Newton standard. The first one, held in February, 1915, was a 
test in description, and the report appeared in Vol. XIII, No. 11, 
of the Indiana University Bulletin. The second test, given in 
May of the same year, was in exposition. In both cases we 
substituted for the topics in the original scale, subjects as nearly 
equivalent as possible, but more suitable to our locality. We did 
not think it fair, for instance, to ask our pupils to describe a storm 
in a fishing village, when the angling of most of them had been con- 
fined to yearning for mud-cat in Beanblossom Creek. The 
topics offered for the two tests were: 
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DESCRIPTION 
1. A Body of Water. 
2. Some Person in Bloomington. 
3. Grandmother. 
4. An Old-Fashioned House. 
5. A Picture. 
6. A Public Building in Bloomington. 
7. A Wreck. 
EXPOSITION 
1. Our Grading System. 
2. How Stone Is Quarried. 
3. How to Make 
4. How to Play ’ 
5. Why ————— Is My Favorite Book. 
6. Why — Is My Favorite Study. 
7. How an Asphalt Street Is Made. 


8. How Bloomington Should Dispose of Its Garbage. 
9. How Bloomington Can Be Made a Really “Dry” Town. 
10. How to Use a Dictionary. 


Ten minutes were given for choosing and organizing the subjects, 
and thirty minutes were allowed for writing the compositions. 
Upon the first sheets were written only the subject, name, sex, age, 
grade, school, teacher, and date. 

Regulation paper and ink were used, and no means of identi- 
fication were allowed on any but the first pages, which were later 
removed from the compositions proper. These 800 themes were 
then jumbled into eight equal sets and each paper in each set was 
graded twice by each of three graders, no grader reading more than 
one set. The first reckoning was made independent of any scale; 
the second with reference to the Harvard-Newton standard. The 
grading was done by the English teachers of the departmental and 
high schools of Bloomington and by ex-teachers and prospective 
teachers in my university class in the teaching of high-school 
English. 

In both tests the girls generally outdid the boys. The latter 
did their best work on such outdoor or violently emotional subjects 
as “‘A Body of Water” or “A Wreck,” while the girls excelled in 
gentle sentiment about “Grandmother.” In exposition the 
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boys were best in constructive themes, such as ‘‘How to Do 
»’ or “How to Make — »’ or “How to Play 
,’ and left the purer reasoning of such topics as ‘Our 
Grading System,” or ‘‘ Why —— Is My Favorite Study,” or 
“Why — Is My Favorite Book,” to the gentler sex. They 
were all responsive to the crying need of making Bloomington a 











really dry town. 

The most interesting result for us, however, was our finding that 
while the graders were usually almost unanimous on the best 
and poorest compositions and at wide variance on the mediocre 
ones, yet in some cases the same theme was marked best, poorest, 
medium. As we have seen, one composition received grades of 
40 per cent and 95 per cent without the use of a scale. This is 
pretty convincing evidence that something is wrong; and when the 
use of a scale reduces the divergence of this and hundreds of other 
compositions, it is another sign that a standard will do no harm, 
and will probably do good. 

We found that the use of the Harvard-Newton scale reduced 
variance in a teacher’s grades on the same theme from one time to 
another. Moodiness, or temperament, too often decides Johnnie’s 
fate. If a teacher gets up on the wrong side of the bed, she may 
grade a composition 10 per cent lower than she would have had she 
been in a merrier mood. If Johnnie is near the danger-line, his 
chances depend upon his teacher’s mood. While a standard can 
hardly be expected to eliminate temperament entirely, it will 
minimize the evils flowing therefrom. 

Our experiments indicate that a scale will correct the injustice 
done to good students by teachers without the courage of their 
convictions. Without a standard, such teachers tend to inflate 
the grades of poor themes, to keep their writers within sight, 
at least, of the passing-mark. This works a hardship at all times 
on the pupils who really have good compositions; and when, because 
of a grouch, the teacher fails to augment the poor student’s grade, 
that student feels, perhaps rightly, that an injustice has also been 
done him. 

Table II, typical of most cases, reveals a tendency to telescope 
the lower end of the class up around the passing-mark. With the 
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use of a scale the percentage of poor grades is properly increased 
and a more normal curve denoted. 


TABLE II 


(Based upon ninety-five papers) 
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By classes, the range of grades should, on the contrary, tend 
toward a reduction. After the standard for a class is once care- 
fully established, the teacher’s purpose should be to try to keep the 
majority of pupils around or above that standard. Then if a 
pupil is not within a reasonable distance above or below that ideal 
minimum, he is either too good or too poor for that class and should 
be placed in another. 

This I take to be the happiest function of a standard of measure- 
ment. We must start somewhere, and rather than go through all 
that has been done to work out established scales, we can use such 
standards as the Hillegas or the Harvard-Newton to fix our units 
of measurement, much as the zero and boiling-points are established 
on a new thermometer by measuring it with an authentic one. In 
composition, by establishing one or two points we can, from them, 
derive the other degrees. These need not be fixed upon a per- 
centage basis; in fact, my belief is that a standard should be made 
to run from 1o to 120 in point or degree of difficulty; and the ideal 
minimum for the first grade would then be 1o, for the second 20, 
for the third 30, and so on, up to 120 for the twelfth year. With 
this as a basis, our problem would then become one of choosing 
typical models for each year. These models should be made acces- 
sible to the pupils, that they may learn just what is considered a 
fair theme for them. Then, I repeat, the promise of promotion will 
induce them to excel the model. 
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One shortcoming of the Harvard-Newton standard is its lack of 
variety of models. Practically all of the average pupil’s writing 
after he is through school will be in epistolary form; and no one 
sticks to a single discourse. Yet the Harvard-Newton scale con- 
tains no samples of letters and no intentional types of mixed dis- 
course. 

The minimum grade in the Harvard-Newton test in description 
is about 44 per cent and in exposition about 39 percent. Before this 
standard should be used permanently, or another established from 
it, it should be completed downward. Otherwise conscientious 
teachers who undertake to grade below the minimum of the scale 
will feel their supports knocked out from under them, as it were, 
and will tend to keep their grades within purview of the scale. 

No standard, probably, will ever be made that will be equally 
suited to all schools. Just as we found it advisable to substitute 
topics in our tests at Bloomington, so I believe each school should 
have essentially its own standard, in order that compositions typical 
of the locality may be used in the scale. 

A common tendency in work of this kind is to discontinue the 
experiment just when results areimminent. We then grumble, like 
the stingy farmer who gradually decreased his horse’s rations in 
hopes that he might finally eliminate this expense. The farmer, 
in reporting the project, said, “I got along beautifully til! I got to 
the place where Dobbin didn’t need any more; then the old fool 
died!” 

No one can reasonably say he is familiar with the scale until he 
has used it assiduously for months; and experiments based upon 
any shorter acquaintance with the standard, however sincere, 
cannot be called strictly reliable. 

“But,” the average teacher will ask, ‘“‘how, with English club, 
high-school paper, annual, literary societies, debates, plays, com- 
positions, notebooks, library work, outside reading, tests, examina- 
tions, and a few classes a day—to say nothing of three bolted meals 
and a few hours of sleep—can I find time to pursue these investiga- 
tions, however badly they are needed?” It is a problem. The 
grading of papers in such tests is the least of the problem, too, 
because teachers are about the only ones who are capable of rating 
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compositions reliably. It is not necessary, however, that teachers 
do the compiling of statistics; indeed, it is better for them not to, 
for there are others—efficiency experts—who are trained to do such 
work quickly and accurately, and who are needed in every city, 
the size of Bloomington and larger, to put the results of any tests 
into a form that can readily be used by anyone who desires the 
results. 

Our investigations have convinced us that a standard of 
measurement is needed in composition; that each school should 
have, in the main, its own scale; that this scale should be generous 
but typical; and that it will then organize the grading of composi- 
tions scientifically, minimizing unequalization and variability, and 
giving Johnnie an equal chance, under whatever teacher he may 
happen to be. 

































THE CORRECTION AND CRITICISM OF COMPOSITION 
WORK’ 


STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia University 





I wish to present some suggestions toward a method of criticizing 
children’s oral and written compositions where such compositions 
are the presentation of their real ideas to interest their classmates 
or another audience. First of all, it appears necessary that criticism 
should start always from the unbiased valuing of each child’s 
spontaneous speech or writing by his classmates, who hear it. We 
need to begin with the children’s own crude expression of their 
ideas, and with their own raw and genuine appreciations; for this is 
our sole means of knowing what they are capable of, our starting- 
ground from which to guide them to better expression. Our first 
aim in direction of the spontaneous class criticism, then, may well 
be simply the attempt, by example and suggestion, to see that the 
class attitude is, so far as may be, constructive and co-operative 
instead of picking and finical. From such a beginning we may pro- 
ceed most effectually to sharpen the class discriminations, to 
develop standards and principles of effective work and of criticism. 

Upon this basis of free expression and evaluation the chief 
point I should like to make is that we need to discriminate sharply 
what we may for convenience label (I) matters for correction and 
(II) matters for criticism.? The first type, matters for correction, 
includes all the form-conventions of written and spoken English 
which we can establish in practically unconscious habit—essentials 
of correct grammatical usage, spelling, punctuation, and the like 
decencies of social communication. The second type includes 
matters just as essential as the form-conventions—command of 

* Given before the National Council of Teachers of English, New York City, 
July 7,1916. Adapted from chaps. iii and iv of English Composition as a Social 
Problem, in publication as a Riverside Educational Monograph, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 See list of essentials at the end of this paper, p. 603. 
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effective organization of ideas, of strong and clear sentence struc- 
ture, and of true and apt wording. These, however, are probably 
never achieved as habitual and unconscious reactions; they can be 
developed only through maturing skill and nimbleness of conscious 
choice in meeting many varied problems of expression. They 
need, also, to be handled by suggestive criticism, not by pre- 
scriptive correction. 

To make this clearer, we may examine in turn the two types 
thus discriminated and the probably successful mode of dealing with 
each. First, as to forms: It is clear that the only useful attain- 
ment here—in correct use of “lie” and “lay,” for instance, in 
correct spelling of necessary common words, in correct use of 
periods—is full and final establishment in habit of each point that 
is really worth attempting. There is no room in any of these 
matters for a standard of 60 or of 90 per cent; a youngster either 
has mastered an essential point of form or has not; he has, then, 
100 per cent or zero." Matters beyond the small range of possible 
mastery in this fashion cannot be subject to prescriptive correction, 
but must be considered under suggestive criticism (II) later. 
I believe that if we once accept such a standard of full attainment 
as a test both for judging the work of each child we consider 
eligible for promotion and likewise for estimating his teacher’s 
performance in this one field, there will be less futile and scattering, 
nagging correction and more attainment of a few essentials. 
Merely as a tentative sketch, and with no idea of prescription in 
these matters—they must obviously be settled by careful study 
and experiment in each school or school system—I venture to sug- 
gest at the end of this article, under (I), a tentative list of possible 
minima by grade groups in grammar, spelling, punctuation, and 
the like. It is intended that the forms for each group be divided 
among the teachers, so that each one shall be responsible for only 
three or four points in grammar, one rule in punctuation, and so on; 
the list is made up on the assumption that so much is quite possible 
of 100 per cent attainment under normal conditions.? 


* Cf. Dr. Reynolds, “For Minimum Standards in English,” English Journal, 
IV, 349. 
2 Cf. Klapper, Teaching of English, pp. 33 ff. 
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Our eternally criticized failure to achieve satisfactory results in 
this region of form-conventions is due chiefly, I have maintained, 
to our having attempted too much. There may be possible a 
further gain in our method of attaining our ends. Two suggestions 
from the work of successful teachers may be worth attention. In 
the first place, we might pay more heed than we have often done to 
a child’s realization of need of the form we are to help him estab- 
lish. This realization may be gained for punctuation marks, for 
example, by having each child’s theme read aloud by another child; 
by the inevitable stumblings and hesitations we may show the writer 
that he has not so provided it with periods or commas as to make it 
quite readily and fully clear. Where, as we have assumed, the child 
has actually wanted to express his own ideas for a social purpose, 
we may safely trust that realization thus gained will have effect. 
Again, for discovering suitable forms of manuscript or of oral 
address, we may let the members of the class experiment, compare 
their way with someone else’s, and decide what they prefer and 
will accept. No one who has tried both methods needs to be told 
how far more effective this may be made than mere rule-of-thumb 
prescription. It is true that in many matters of grammar and 
spelling we can simply note the correct form and make clear that it 
alone is right and acceptable; some kind of realized need of a given 
form, in any event, is the first essential step. 

For success in establishing these forms, it is further necessary 
to restore the “lost art of drill’; we must work unceasingly with 
countless examples of a single right form, and “suffer no excep- 
tions to occur,” until we get the form so firmly drilled in and fixed 
that it can never again come up wrong end to. Certainly teachers 
have not lacked conscientiousness in this matter, but apparently 
we have both tried too many things at a time and failed to make 
our drills short and sharp with motive.' We need to concentrate 
and work patiently on one form only; and we need, so far as we 
can, to provide normal social situations for the use of this right 
form, whether in games or in working out communal projects. We 
need further to insist on more thoroughgoing proofreading of 
written work, point by point, for every form-matter actually 
* McMurry, How to Study, p. 191, etc. 
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determined upon, and resolutely inhibit prescription and cor- 
rection beyond these narrow limits. Only so can we hope for the 
100 per cent attainment which we should aim for in these matters. 

The suggestion of a list of minimum essentials for each grade and 
of proscription of all attempts at points beyond that list, until 
so much is secured, undoubtedly seems pretty rigid and radical. 
Many teachers will fear that hosts of impossibly bad forms beyond 
the list for any year will fix themselves irremovably in habit. The 
point I would make is simply that very few form-habits indeed are 
really possible of achievement in a given time, and probably no 
more than one ofa kind atonetime. We had better hold resolutely, 
then, to attempting no more than we can do. When we have our 
minima perfectly achieved, it will be time enough to attempt other 
points. The idea seems more reasonable the more one thinks 
about it: that merely to correct a fault without setting to work with 
patient zeal to fix a good habit in its place can have no possible 
result save unsettling, confusion, and loss of joy and readiness in 
children’s expression of their ideas. 

So much for the achievement of form-minima. The matters 
for suggestive criticism (II) are equally essential and are to be as 
untiringly worked for. It is indeed for the purpose of leaving 
room for proper attention to these important matters that I believe 
the form-conventions to be drilled in should be very few. The 
more these latter can be handed over to the “effortless custody of 
automatism,” the more children can be free to devote conscious 
attention and judgment to other essentials.. But the matters for 
suggestive criticism appear to be amenable to an entirely different 
attack. For ways of thought-organization and of clearness and 
vigor and artistry in sentences and words are not reducible to 
unconscious habits; and such a result would scarcely be desirable 
if it were possible. A child must of course discover that he needs 
firmer prevision, or stronger sentences, or more expressive and 
fitting words. But while we will initiate as long and carefully 
ordered campaigns for gaining minimum essentials here as in the 
matter of forms, their end will not be habit-formation. It must 
be in every case simply increasing skill in adapting means to given 
* Cf. James, Principles of Psychology, I, chap. iv. 
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specific ends. And this must be always a conscious process, a 
determined experimenting and deciding what arrangement, relation 
of ideas, or wording best fits the immediate need. 

Effective organization, for example, is always an affair of 
adapting ideas to a purpose. It consists of selecting, grouping, and 
arranging subject-matter with a view to its clearness and interest 
for a particular audience, and to its value in informing or amusing 
or influencing them. The problem is one, not mainly of logic, 
but of psychology, as, indeed, Aristotle’s Rhetoric was largely con- 
cerned in pointing out. Sentence structure likewise is a product, 
not of rhetorical rules, but of the attempt to fit ideas into lucid and 
forceful relation and effect a purpose. Word-choices, whether for 
exactness or artistry, are pre-eminently governed by this same 
principle of adaptation. Study in these fields, then, can evolve 
useful general principles and give practice in applying them to 
numberless, varying situations; and this may result, not in fixing 
habits, but in increasing skill and readiness in meeting other like 
problems. 

I would then suggest for work in bettering children’s speech 
and writing a definite attention to two sorts of matters. The 
teacher or supervisor can best judge composition teaching by this 
two-branched standard: First, most objective and simple, do all 
the children who should be passed to a higher grade possess the 
few solid form-habits suggested (I) for attainment in the given 
year—entirely mastered, not 60 or go per cent achieved? Second, 
and not so open to exact and easy judgment, do they, in the equally 
few specific matters determined upon for suggestive criticism and 
betterment, show reasonable growth in sureness and readiness, with 
perhaps the most essential criterion—no loss 





at the same time 
in their spontaneous joyousness in expression ? 
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A SUGGESTED LIST OF MINIMUM ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH 


INTENDED AS A BASIS OF FURTHER STUDY AND ADAPTATION TO THE CONDITIONS 
IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
I. Matters for establishment in unconscious habit—form-essentials. The 
aim with these should be full 100 per cent attainment, not “a namby-pamby achieve- 
ment of about 75 per cent’’: 


A.—Requisite Grammatical Forms 

Grades I-III: I did, I have done, I saw, I have seen, Who’s been lying 
in my bed ? I haven’t any, you were, may I ? he plays well. 

Grades IV-VI: I have gone, I came, I have come, he (etc:) doesn’t, an 
apple, with you and me, do as we do, let it go, there were six men, those hats. 

Grades VII-IX: If I were you, if I had been, I wish he had been, if he 
should come, I shall drown; with (1) the principal parts of 9 or 10 most trouble- 
some verbs (cf. the Boise list), especially lie, sit, rise, and (2) agreement of 
pronouns with a person and everybody; he would have liked éo go. 

For the later high-school years, there should remain little of this type of 
study besides further needful systematizing of points learned, such as the 
subjunctives. 

B.—Necessary Punctuation 

Grades I-VI: Unfailing end-punctuation of sentences through a developed 
sentence-sense—an enviable achievement; probably also pointing of undivided 
quotations, direct address, and simplest letter-headings. 

Grades VII-IX: Pointing the series, the compound sentence (in Grade IX, 
without conjunction), and grammatically independent elements. 

Grades X-XII: Punctuation of non-restrictives—adjective, adverbial, 
appositional, phrase or clause; probably of adverbial clauses before the 
sentence-subject. 

C.—Spelling and Pronunciation 

Full mastery of a small use-vocabulary (cf. the Ayers and Jones lists); 
the ‘too demons” by Grade VI; troublesome contractions and possessives; 
see also Mr. Lester’s 900 words for high-school age (the Hill School). 


D.—Further Necessary Courtesies 
Of speech and writing—clear speech, good posture, neat manuscript forms 
determined by the class. 


II. Matters for conscious attention always, aided by suggestions of more 
effective modes of expression: 


A.—Organization or Prevision of Ideas 
Grades IV-VIII: Ability to plan a single-topic (or paragraph) narrative 
or explanation in time order by telling what shall happen first, what next, etc. 
Grades IX-XII: Ability (1) to plan a single topic giving facts grouped 
about, or supporting, a central interpretive or topic sentence; (2) to apply 
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the fundamental arrangement principles; particularly, to go from what is 
known or simple to the reader to what is difficult, and to place striking details 
first and reserve the significant to the last; and (3) to organize a number of 
topics (3 or 4) upon a broader theme. 


B.—Clearness and Force in Sentences 

Grade VII or VIII: Clearness of pronouns and modifiers—attention 
only to quite obvious cases. 

Grade VIII or IX: Holding to the “sentence-plan’’ (cf. Baldwin, Writing 
and Speaking, pp. 4-6). 

Grade IX: Clear and strong relation in sentences, with major ideas in 
separate sentences or in the main propositions, and minor ones in clauses or 
phrases. 

Grade X or XI: Putting important ideas in striking places—chiefly, out 
of their usual sentence-order. 

Grade XI or XII: Building like ideas alike in such simple and definite 
cases as words or phrases in series or joined by and. 


C.—Accuracy and Aptness in Word-Choices 

A matter of gradually developing appreciation and command of wording 
that is true and specific and fitted to the audience and the purpose in hand; 
this is to be secured, not by prescribing accepted word-choices, but by discover- 
ing need of gaining better effects and by definitely studying expression that is 
clear and pleasing, whether the work of other children or more finished prose 
and poetry. 
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THE FEAR OF THE PRESENT 


REA McCAIN 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


My class had been two years out of high school, was drawn 
from the respectable middle-class homes of one of our smaller cities 
and was probably typical of that great mass of American people 
who have library cards frequently used, go every few nights to the 
picture shows, and by their industry perform the body of the world’s 
work. 

As illustration in an English lesson I had used a book published 
a few years ago. It had been a “best seller” and was possessed of 
more than average merit. The members of the class did not under- 
stand my remark; they had never heard of the book. ‘ Polly- 
anna?’ All hands were raised and all the faces lighted up. 

I placed upon the board the following titles: The Iron Woman, 
Mettle of the Pasture, The Lady of the Decoration, Queed, The Tides 
of Barnegat. At that time the authors of these books were all 
living; the publication of each can be remembered by people still 
young. The best seller of last year my students read. The books 
of five years ago were forgotten and the titles on the board were 
entirely unknown to most of them. 

There came mockingly to my mind a sentence read several times 
with high-school classes: ‘‘Each age must write its own books; 
or rather each generation, for the next succeeding.” I remembered 
how heartily we applauded the idea and how modern we felt our- 
selves in studying the plea for interest in our own day. That 
sentence about Cicero and Locke being young men in libraries 
when they wrote came glibly from boyish lips. I had not thought 
of it then, but now I remembered that three generations had 
entered upon their life-work since Emerson read that address. 
Good faith! Had we idly applauded his keen words and was this 
our result ? 

Up to that day I had been fairly well satisfied with the list of 
books used in our schools and had hoped the results were as good 
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as could be expected in unselected classes. Since then I have never 
entered a recitation room without wondering exactly what I was 
trying to do, and, worse, whether it was worth doing. 

Speaking broadly, all English classes have one of two aims: com- 
prehensicn and expression. The second is taken care of in com- 
position courses and with that I have no present concern. The 
books read are quite enough to engross one for a time, to the exclu- 
sion of the other work, which in many colleges is handled by a 
separate department. 

Briefly, then, the best examples of each type of literature are 
sought out and given to the student as models. Right here has 
come the difficulty. To be sure the meaning is not missed; we 
outline and analyze and emphasize the major points until an 
entire class is able to interpret and explain in exactly the same 
manner. 

If the knowledge were valuable in itself this would be all very 
well, but it is not. The fact that Antony’s speech is the turning- 
point in the play will not help the student in later life. The keen 
feeling for the power of personality, the ability to sense the turn 
of events and assign to each its cause would be of the greatest 
assistance, but that is just what we do not achieve. Not by reading 
the book and interpreting the words of the author does the pupil 
obtain his treasured bit, but from a footnote. Those notes— 
representatives of the various firms come to me and explain that 
such and such a man has edited the text they are exploiting, that 
his scholarship is unquestioned, and the result undeniably accurate. 
As if that were the question! 

There is a little sentence in the Horace Mann High School cur- 
riculum which is illuminating: ‘‘ Annotated school texts are in the 
main avoided.” It is not that they are faulty as a piece of literary 
criticism. That is hardly possible. They have been done and 
redone so many times that a broad and easy path has been made 
and explorers can but go into useless questions of word derivation 
and hair-splitting technicalities which are absurd as a matter for 
presentation to immature students. 

There has been quite a fad lately for studying all books as expres- 
sions of the life of the time when they were written. The notion 
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is admirable, only why must that life be of the past? The stu- 
dent of history may spend long hours delving among the writings 
of Jonathan Edwards, Strachey, and Captain John Smith. The 
average boy or girl is interested in this only when the alert personal- 
ity of the teacher causes a half-hypnotic response. This may be 
a valuable proof of the power of personality; it may develop the 
instructor, if it does not exhaust him, but it is not the best thing 
possible for the class. Pick up at random any half-dozen high- 
school texts on American literature and count the pages devoted 
to authors before the time of Cooper. Always more than a fourth, 
frequently more than a third, given to writers whose literary merit 
is negligible, whose topics have long ceased to be a matter of 
general interest! 

Ask the representatives of the firms publishing these why they 
do not give us something nearer our own day and the answers are 
illuminating: ‘Have you seen our new Tennyson or Browning ?” 
or ‘Have you had a copy of So-and-so’s Rhetoric?” “I don’t 
know. There are a score of books which have come only this 
spring and I have barely glanced at them. Iam looking for modern 
works.”’ One bolder than the others may say, ‘‘ You are all asking 
for that. We know it is needed but—we can’t do it.” ‘Why? 
Copyrights? If that is the only difficulty, it is easily overcome. 
Give us some critical material and we can get the books from the 
libraries, read them by special assignments—anything to be nearer 
the literary life of the day.’”’ The same harrassed representative 
of a school publishing house said, ‘‘We can’t do it. The fellows 
who can write that stuff charge so infernal much that we can’t 
get out the book for thirty-five cents, and that is all we could ask 
for it.” The objection was unanswerable. 

What is the result of all this? There are many, many people 
who know that the life of today is expressed by the writers of today, 
who read with interest Mr. Galsworthy’s new play or story. I 
know there must be many who watch for Mr. Allen’s stories, for 
I could never find the Century in the rack as long as the “Sword of 
Youth” was running. I could go to the library only at certain 
hours, and the magazine was always in use. I asked for each num- 
ber as soon as the next issue was out and read the entire story in the 
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Reference Room, whose kindly attendant produced the magazine 
from the closet where it had been put to await binding. 

If pupils were not able to appreciate the great living authors, 
it would be easier to say, “So be it. There must always be the 
cultured and the crude. Go to your Roe’s for amusement and take 
up your painstaking conning over of Carlyle or Emerson to prove 
that you are intellectual But that is not the case. I have many 
times tried recommending the better books of the living writers 


99 


to my students, and in only one instance have I found the book 
fail of appreciation. They do enjoy these things, but they know 
nothing of authors and never hear of their books when they pass 
from the list of best sellers. 

There is a sentence in the Prayer Book rubric which quaintly 
explains that for “he descended into hell”? may be substituted 
‘“‘he went into the place of departed spirits, which are considered as 
words of the same meaning in the creed.”” The minds of a cultured 
few must be the resting-place in which great books abide until 
that resurrection day when the great writers of a period are classified 
and reissued for the world at large. 

The whole situation has its humorous aspects. Just see how it 
divides our people. Here is the group which in the high school 
has studied the most brilliant authors of the Elizabethan, Romantic, 
and Victorian periods. Literary criticism has no terrors for them. 
Why should it? They are skilled in dissection. The more suc- 
cessful of these students may be heard to boast that they have no 
time for the books of today. An attitude of scorn toward the 
poor writers now living is accepted as the most dignified, and I 
have many times been amused, almost beyond the power of polite- 
ness to conceal the fact, by some student who gravely assures 
me that the teachers have always warned her against reading 
modern trash. Did not Roger Ascham give the same advice in 
the days of Shakespeare ? 

What have these people done by their diatribes? On the one 
hand stands the anaemic, overworked, self-conscious product who 
reads the books of the day sneakingly and rises with a glow of 
virtue from the hours spent with Dickens, Scott, and Ruskin. 
On the other, are arrayed the group who want a “good story,” 
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who are frankly skeptical as to the ability of a teacher to recom- 
mend anything which can be enjoyed. Undiscriminating, both; 
shut off by the very nature of their attitudes from any real advance- 
ment, these types form the bulk of our school product. 

There is a significant paragraph in the Recommendations of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements: “That 
schools should recommend a supplementary list for additional 
reading. This list may well include suitable selections from con- 
temporary literature and books of local interest.”” The back door 
at least has been opened by those schools which follow this advice. 
Progress in teaching English is made in leap-frog fashion. For a 
long time nothing; then this plain statement which will be ignored 
by over-worked or ill-prepared teachers. Ten years from now there 
will be a whole section of new writers added and the advice, if 
retained, will then refer to names now unknown. 

““‘We may make mistakes in estimates of current literature ?”’ 
Of course we may and do. The athlete training for the race or 
vaulting over high gates is not always successful; we do not even 
walk with perfect grace; sometimes we stumble, but we are not 
content to sit down to total inaction because the muscles are not 
absolutely true in response to our demands. We may tumble, 
but we rise and try again. 

Do the same thing with the books we read. Make a false 
judgment; find what you once thought true is false. Get the thrill 
of feeling that here is some man living in the same world you are 
living in who sees the meaning in the juggling of the motley-clad 
who throng the market-place. 

As my machine clicks off the words, it comes to me that perhaps 
I seem to decry the old writers. I did not intend to. What they 
have written has been the glory of their ages and will be both 
pastime and intellectual stimulus for generations yet unborn. I 
am asking rather for help in something I have never yet been able 
to accomplish, that our pupils may first of all know what is being 
done about them, and, second, that they may take their pleasure 
honestly, reading what they will and measuring it by the truth 
that is in it, undeterred by the silly mob cry of the would-be 
cultured: “‘I have no time for the trash which is published today.” 











THOUGHT-BUILDING IN THE PARAGRAPH 


C. J. THOMPSON 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 





The conventional way of speaking and writing is in topics; 
that is, in paragraphs developed. A topic is a particular assertion 
made of a subject. For example, take the term “‘war”’ and the 
statement, “War is destructive to human life’: ‘“‘war’’ is the 
subject; “is destructive to human life’’ is the topic—the particular 
thing said about the subject. A topic, therefore, is always a 
thought; the development of it, a paragraph. 

This is a practical point of view to take of a paragraph, for by 
stressing it, it is possible to set forth a method of teaching thought- 
building that is designed to accomplish the following purposes: 
(1) to give the pupils mastery over the elementary principles and 
processes of thought-building; (2) to teach them to interpret, 
evaluate, and relate their experiences; (3) to bring them face to 
face with the mechanics and principles of paragraph-writing in 
such a way that they shall master them naturally; and (4) to 
lead the pupils into self-cultivation in English. The devices that 
are used are intended to relate the whole process, as much as is 
possible, to the experiences of the pupils. 

In order to accomplish the foregoing purposes economically and 
efficiently, pupils must be required to speak and write paragraphs 
out of their own experiences. The general method of procedure is 
as follows: 


1. Formulate a working thought or belief. 

2. Call to mind and tabulate all the ideas, thoughts, facts, experiences, 
illustrations, analogies, and so on, that relate to the central purpose of the 
paragraph. 

3. Examine these materials in the light of the common element that must 
run through all that are chosen, in order to secure unity. 

4. Choose only the best materials; compare them in order to determine, 
first, how to group them; secondly, in what sequence and proportion to set 
forth the sentences and groups of sentences. 
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5. Having determined what method of paragraph development is best 
suited to the materials and purposes, set forth the working thought in terms 
of a fitting topic statement. 

6. Amplify the topic statement, and in the meantime give attention to 
the mechanics and principles of writing, punctuating, etc. 


Since this method of procedure is fundamental, I shall go some- 
what into detail in regard to it. 

The working thought or belief consists of two parts: the gram- 
matical subject, which is generally the logical subject; and the as- 
sertion, the particular thing that is said about the subject. The 
working thought is analogous to a proposition in geometry. 
The subject or hypothesis is the stimulus that should arouse in the 
minds of the pupils ideas, thoughts, facts, experiences, illustrations, 
analogies, and so on, as subject-matter from which to choose mate- 
rial for the paragraph. The assertion or conclusion suggests or 
sets forth the common element which must run through the material 
chosen, in order to have unity. It is necessary, then, for the pupils 
to word their working thoughts early in the process, although they 
may feel free to modify them when they choose. 

There are two types of working thoughts: first, those that have 
already taken shape in the pupil’s mind in the nature of judgments, 
beliefs, or statements that have not been tested or amplified, as, 
“War is destructive’; secondly, those that must be formulated 
from concrete material. In this case, the common element is 
predicated of an appropriate subject. For example, a pupil may 
examine his knowledge and experience that pertain to fall, and 
conclude that fall brings with it a tinge of melancholy. 

When the pupil has tested his listed materials for the common 
element necessary for paragraph unity, he is ready to determine 
just what subject-matter will contribute most to his purpose, to 
choose his method of paragraph development, and to set forth 
his working thought as a topic statement. An explanation of how 
to set forth'a topic statement and of how to use the various methods 
of developing paragraphs may be found in almost any textbook 
on composition. 

If one is inclined to think that these steps are too formal and 
wooden, he needs to consider only that they are in keeping with 
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the principles and laws of rational thinking. In following these 
steps is found the possibility of helping the pupils to master the 
technique of elementary thinking. This technique, I take it, is of 
as much importance to the pupil learning to think as finger exer- 
cises are to the pupil learning to play the piano; for only the genius 
can do it without learning how. In each case, moreover, the right 
kind of freedom, ease, and resourcefulness will follow the mastery 
of proper technique. 

There are three stages of growth in developing the paragraph 
as I have outlined the method: first, the stage of imitation; 
secondly, the stage of suggestion; and, thirdly, the stage of origi- 
nality. So far as teaching goes, perhaps the most important of 
these is imitation, of which there are two divisions: the model 
paragraph, wisely chosen to show how writers have developed 
paragraphs, and demonstration lessons, in which the instructor, 
by means of blackboard devices, thinks with the pupils and shows 
them how to build their thoughts into paragraphs. 

There seems to be a growing feeling among teachers of compo- 
sition against the use of model paragraphs. The trouble, I think, 
is not with the models, but with the kind which is chosen and 
the way in which they are used. There should be a suitable course 
in reading to go with the study of composition—a series of essays 
so chosen as to illustrate the writing of good paragraphs. For my 
own part, I now teach such prose compositions as Macaulay’s 
Essays and Burke’s Speech, not as real literature, but as models 
for composition. 

To illustrate what I mean I shall use Macaulay’s “Life of 
Johnson.” In this essay there are many paragraphs that should 
be studied; some of them are numbers 5, 10, 12, 23, 24, 26, 33, 34, 
38, 39, 42, 44, and 49. To be specific, take paragraph 5, in which 
the topic statement is, “His life, during the thirty years which 
followed, was one hard struggle with poverty.”” The pupil, analyz- 
ing this statement, finds, ‘‘His life during the thirty years which 
followed”’ is the hypothesis, the stimulus which suggests vaguely 
what may follow. Furthermore, he finds that ‘ 
struggle with poverty”’ is the conclusion which sets forth the com- 
mon element that should run through all the sentences in the 


‘was one hard 
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paragraph. As he reads the paragraph to trace this common ele- 
ment, “‘one hard struggle with poverty,” he looks out for any 
other common element. When he has finished, he should be able 
to write a topic statement of his own, in which he makes an assertion 
setting forth a common element from some point of view and 
predicated of a proper subject. Frequently, the pupil should write 
summaries of paragraphs in single sentences and amplify them by 
using material that has the common required element. 

To illustrate, take paragraph 10 in Macaulay’s “Life of John- 
son.”’ The pupil, having analyzed the topic statement, reads the 
paragraph in order to follow the common element through and to 
discover a different point of view from which to set it forth in a 
sentence of his own. Having done this, he very likely would write 
some such sentence as this: “At no worse time could Johnson 
have gone to London expecting to make a living by writing.’”’ He 
then re-reads the paragraph to note the method of construction 
and to take notes on the material used, meanwhile adding such 
material from his own knowledge as he thinks will add to his 
purpose in developing the paragraph in his own way. 

The following paragraph is what one Senior wrote: 


At no worse time could Johnson have gone to London expecting to make a 
living by writing. It was a dreary interval between two periods of prosperity. 
Had Johnson gone to the metropolis of England in the preceding age, he would 
have received help and aid from the nobility; for that was the time when nobles 
patronized literary men. Bacon and Milton are examples of men who received 
such patronage. On the other hand, had he gone as late as the nineteenth 
century, he would have received help and encouragement from the people, and 
would have thus made money. As it was, even authors who had already made 
a reputation, such as Pope, had to struggle for existence. It is easy, then, to 
see from a comparison of Johnson’s age with the century that preceded and the 
one that followed that Johnson lived in a time when literature was not a gainful 
calling. 


This work should be followed up by oral recitations in which 
the pupils make significant statements, the predicates of which 
set forth common elements that run through a part of their knowl- 
edge of the essay. Then they should amplify them. In this way 
the pupils are taught how to speak coherent paragraphs. 
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Finally, the pupils should be required to read some good essays 
and magazine articles for the purpose of continuing the study of 
the paragraph. This kind of work will go far toward solving the 
problem of getting the thought out of the printed page. 

The second kind of imitation is the demonstration lesson. 
Since descriptive paragraphs seem to defy this method of thought- 
building, I shall show how easily they yield to such a treatment. 
One of the subjects that I frequently use is “An Untidy Room.” 

First, I ask the pupils, after they have thought through the 
material that the subject calls up in their minds, to suggest working 
thoughts—statements in which the assertions made of the subject 
shall suggest a common element that shall run through the para- 
graph. One will say, “I once saw a very untidy room’’; another, 
“I once saw a room that showed evidences of carelessness and 
untidiness’’; a third will suggest that these are not specific enough— 
why not say, “A week ago I saw a very untidy sitting-room”’ ? 
All of these suggestions I write on the blackboard. And so the 
suggestions come and the discussion continues until perhaps we 
decide on this working thought: “I once visited a student’s room 
in which there were evidences of carelessness and untidiness.” 
Thus we have completed the first step in our process—that of 
setting up a working topic for a guide in selecting material for the 
paragraph. 

Our next problem is to stimulate the flow of implied details 
that shall prove the working topic in the sense that we use proof 
in amplifying a paragraph; for it is apparent that the method of 
implied details is the one to be used. To do this, we ask the pupils 
to think of the working thought as a theorem in geometry. Thus 
they discover that the hypothesis, “thing given,” the subject, the 
thing talked about, the expression that should stimulate the flow 
of implied details, is ‘‘a student’s room’’; and that the conclusion, 
the definite thing said about the subject, the expression that sug- 
gests the common element required for unity, is “there were 
evidences of carelessness and untidiness.”’ 

Now each pupil contributes in the form of statements what he 
or she thinks is good material out of which to build a paragraph. 
I list them on the blackboard as follows: 
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1. The soiled, tattered curtains were ill-adjusted. 
2. The air was close and stale. 
3. To one side there was a bookcase, in the wide-open door of which 
dangled a bunch of keys. 
4. The window shades were faded. 
5. Books and magazines were strewn about a chair. 
6. In the room there stood a rickety table. 
7. On the arm of a Morris chair dangled a crumpled crimson shoestring. 
8. On the table were a baseball, a glove, a broken package of cigarettes, 
the stub of a partly used cigar, and some ends of burned matches. 
9. On the floor were an open shoe box, two discarded shoes, and a soiled 
collar. 
10. The once well-made bed was littered with sections of daily papers and 
clothes. 
11. There were no pictures on the walls. 
12. There were no pennants in the room. 
13. And so on. 


Our next problem is that of selecting from our subject-matter 
what we should put in the paragraph and of setting forth the work- 
ing thought as a topic statement. Here the pupil should learn 
the great importance of selection. As our guide in selecting 
we have the common element, “‘evidences of carelessness and 
untidiness.” Testing the material, then, by examining each 
statement for the required element, we strike out 11 and 12 as 
irrelevant material. 

In this part of the discussion the pupils not only learn how to 
select material but they also discover for themselves the principles 
of unity in a natural way. One will say, “I cannot see any unity 
in a group of things so different as books, baseballs, window shades, 
shoestrings, etc.”’ After some discussion I ask, “‘What method 
of paragraph development is appropriate ?”’ ‘Implied particulars 
and details,’ says John. ‘ Very well; what are the details to prove 
—that is, what is the common element to run through the details ?” 
After some hesitation Mary ventures this answer: ‘The effect of 
seeing the things that are mentioned would be the belief that care- 
lessness and untidiness existed in the room.” Thus the pupils 
discover that a feeling or mood, as well as a thought, may be the 
common element that runs through a paragraph or a whole com- 
position. 
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Next, we examine the working thought again to see if it is 
sufficiently limited and definitely enough stated to be the topic 
thought of what we have decided to say; that is, does what we 
have decided to put into the paragraph adequately prove the work- 
ing thought? It was generally agreed that we should write the 
topic statement thus: “Last spring I visited a student’s room in 
which there were many evidences of carelessness and untidiness.”’ 

Then I ask the pupils, “Is this statement sufficiently limited 
and clear?’’ They are of the opinion that it is; so, ‘‘Now, what 
is our problem ?” I inquire. ‘‘ How to group the ideas and in what 
order to set them forth so as to prove the assertion that there were 
evidences of carelessness and untidiness,”’ answers Catherine. So 
we set to work, and the result is the paragraph which we construct 
together and which I write on the board: 

Last spring I visited a student’s room in which there were many evidences 
of carelessness and untidiness. The faded window shades and soiled, tattered 
curtains had been carelessly adjusted, as if with no thought of their appearance. 
Old and used smells filled the room. To the left there stood a bookcase, in the 
wide-open door of which dangled a bunch of rusty keys. Near the middle of 
the room, but against the farther wall, stood a rickety old table, on the bare 
surface of which there were a baseball and a glove, a broken package of ciga- 
rettes, some ends of burned matches, a checkered cap, a shaving set, and a 
brush and comb from which the hair had not been removed for some time. 
On one arm of a Morris chair near the table dangled a crumpled crimson shoe- 
string. On the bare floor, in front of the chair, near the table, lay an open 
shoe box, two discarded shoes, and a soiled collar. To the right stood a once 
well-made bed, littered with sections of a daily newspaper and with clothes. 


Meanwhile we encountered the problems of the length of 
descriptive paragraphs, of coherence, sequence, proportion, and the 
mechanics of writing. Together we went through the various 
processes of attacking and solving them. The pupils were delighted 
with their work, for they knew that they had really learned 
something. 

For the next lesson I assigned the following subjects: (a) “A 
Typical Country Store’; (b) “My Friend’s Study”; (c) “The 
Old Blacksmith Shop’’; (d) ‘My Friend’s Workshop”’; (e) “A 
Glimpse of an Old Attic”; (f/f) “A Typical Boy’s Room”’; (g) 
“A Typical Girl’s Room”’; (kh) “A Typical College Boy’s Room’’; 
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(i) “A Typical College Girl’s Room.” From these each pupil was 
to select one subject and write one paragraph. 

Let it not be understood that the pupil is always to begin his 
paragraph with a topic statement, or that it is necessary for him 
to incorporate it bodily anywhere. It would be, of course, too 
mechanical, and would show the pupil to be sadly lacking in 
resourcefulness. Nevertheless, he should be permitted to use the 
topic statement as a guide until he becomes familiar with the 
process, then he will naturally vary his composition. 

Typical demonstration lessons should be worked out to illus- 
trate all the common ways of developing the paragraph, as well as 
the common thought-processes. Demonstration lessons on the 
following assignments will help to attain the desired results: 
(1) sequence and time relation; (2) citing incidents or examples; 
(3) cause and effect; (4) comparison; (5) contrast; (6) various 
kinds of illustration; (7) testimony; (8) implied particulars, test- 
ing the truthfulness of general statement; and (9) analogy. In 
mastering the thought-processes involved in these assignments, 
due consideration will have been given to induction and deduction. 

The two types of imitation should be followed by a great deal 
of work, both written and spoken, in which the part that the teacher 
plays is suggestion. The test of whether the pupil is getting hold 
of the work is his inclination to use it in his oral recitations; for 
if our teaching of composition does not carry over in ordinary 
recitations, it fails. 

There are two types of suggestions: the first consists of what the 
teacher should do in assigning composition lessons; the second 
consists of suggestions that should be given to keep the pupils 
working on the problem of reciting in paragraphs. 

Much may be said on what the teacher should do in assigning 
subjects for compositions. What I shall say must be very general. 
Early in the course, perhaps, the teacher should make the assign- 
ments in well-worded working thoughts that crystallize the common 
experiences of the pupils definitely enough to serve as topic state- 
ments. Later he should assign subjects or topics. In either case 
the student should feel free to modify the suggested topics or 
subjects to fit his own experiences. In all cases the teacher must 
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make sure that there is interest in the assignments. If an interest 
does not exist, he must create it; he must, if possible, make the 
pupils feel that there is a fascination about the subjects. Again, 
he may consider with them appropriate materials; he may discuss 
with them the choice of methods for development, such as analogy, 
details, illustrations, cause and effect, contrast, and so on. 

Pupils should as a rule recite in topics. This means that they 
must develop paragraphs orally every day. Whatever the teacher 
does to assist them in this process is the second type of suggestion. 
Here the teacher must be skilful and resourceful. He may fre- 
quently say, “Tomorrow, come to class prepared to recite in 
paragraphs, to make statements that shall set forth a central 
thought; imply particulars and details; suggest contrast, compari- 
son, analogy; call for illustrations; set forth a common element that 
runs through a part of the lesson; express a thought interesting 
to you; set forth the contribution of the lesson to you; suggest 
time and relation or cause and effect, and so on. We shall develop 
such statements into paragraphs.” By using suggestions neces- 
sary to carry out this kind of assignment in class recitation the 
teacher will vary the pace so that he shall get the best, the very 
best, that each student can do. 

The next and last stage in the progress of teaching the para- 
graph is the stage of originality. In this stage the pupil is able 
to select his own subjects, set up his own working thoughts, organize 
and choose his own materials, and otherwise develop his paragraphs 
without assistance. 

These three stages of progress in developing the paragraph— 
namely, the imitation stage, the stage of suggestion, and the stage 
of originality—are not mutually independent. I have treated them 
separately for convenience. One may use all three in one month’s 
work or in three successive assignments. 

The question of teaching thought-building in the paragraph, 
the topic developed, the conventional way of writing and speaking, 
should be interesting to other teachers than those of geometry and 
composition; for certainly every teacher should contribute some- 
thing to the pupils’ ability to build thought paragraphs. John 
Dewey has said that the real business of education is to teach pupils 
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to think. Moreover, the time has come when all recitations should 
be conducted in the English language and not in spasmodic, 
ejaculatory fragments. The method herein set forth may be used 
so informally that the pupils may discover and solve in a natural 
way the problem of elementary thinking and of composition induc- 
tively. There is, however, enough of the mechanical in the process 
to make the whole operation definite and tangible; guided by it, 
the pupils should always know where they are and what they are 
doing. If for no other reasons than these, they will welcome a 
sane presentation of this method with open arms. 








THEME SUBJECTS FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


SADA A. HARBARGER 
University of Illinois 

In my opinion, rhetoric is taught the engineering student for two 
reasons: (1) so that he may be able to express himself accurately 
and concisely in other courses throughout his college career, and 
(2) so that he may get some preparation for later writing in his 
profession. In other words, I believe that he needs to relate and 
to carry over the practice in rhetoric to his general course, and that 
he should be led to see that there is a demand in his profession for 
accurate writing. Indeed, were it possible, I should like to have 
rhetoric considered as an auxiliary course to all others which the 
engineering student takes throughout his four years in college. 
Since the problem has seemed to me one of arousing and of main- 
taining in the student a desire to write, one way of securing this 
wish might be to use his own knowledge and his special interests 
as a point of departure. 

The immediate reason, however, which led me to gather a list 
of subjects which were related to engineering was the great amount 
of time which students are forced to spend in collecting material 
and in writing the three or four long themes, varying from 600 to 
2,000 words, which are required during the year’s course in rhetoric. 
These themes, upon which the student spends an average of four- 
teen hours each, ought, in my opinion, to give him something more 
than practice in writing. They should be of such a nature that the 
student will have some purpose in getting the information. True, 
any subject ought to be worth while, but its worth is not always 
evident to the student. And certainly it is not hard to understand 
why an instructor gets better results if he makes his assignments 
concrete than if he makes them abstract. In order to save the 
student some time as well as to arouse him perhaps to attack his 
theme with enthusiasm, (1) because he knew something about it 
before he began to investigate and wished to inform himself 
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further and to organize his information; or (2) because he was 
given the opportunity to inform himself upon an unfamiliar sub- 
ject connected in some way with his specific course—that subject 
which he intended to look up when he had the time—I have con- 
sidered it valuable to assign theme topics which were related to 
his individual interests. For it is my opinion that we have ap- 
proached from the wrong entrance the teaching of rhetoric to 
students with special interests. We have allowed a student to 
declare his intentions, whether he will be a civil, an electrical, or a 
mechanical engineer, the very first day he enters the university. 
Yet we straightway proceed to tell him that he must not consider 
his choice or any interests especially allied to it during the first 
two years of his course. We harp on general culture until it seems 
to him that he delves everywhere but into his chosen field; and 
that problems in this field are to be avoided as the plague. Small 
wonder it seems, therefore, that he should be opposed to rhetoric. 
In my opinion, we must advance toward broader culture through 
specialization; consequently we must not fail to recognize its 
demands and its rights. And an appeal to the student’s special 
interests can be made the means of approach if the instructor in 
rhetoric is able to point out skilfully the broader aspects which 
may lead to this much-desired general culture. 

The purpose of a Freshman course in rhetoric, I take it, is to 
awaken in the student a desire to express himself—to have some- 
thing to say that just must be told; that is, besides giving the 
student a knowledge of correct written and spoken English, to get 
him to express himself because he has something to say. Thus it 
seems to me that unless the instructor studies the interests of his 
students, and makes the approach to rhetoric through these 
avenues, he cannot hope for more than a perfunctory fulfilment 
of the requirements of the course. This latter spirit cramps and 
retards, rather than stimulates and develops, the student. 

To overcome, if possible, the half-hearted interest on the part 
of engineering students, I have adopted the plan, even in the short 
themes, of including some subjects—one or two—that have some 
relation to their interests; for instance, ‘The Value of the Engi- 
neering Lecture,” “‘ My Ideal Engineer,” “‘ My Favorite Engineering 
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Magazine,” etc. The assigning of such subjects has never precluded 
any student from selecting another subject unrelated to engineering 
if he wished, and if he talked it over beforehand with the instructor. 
It is very rare, however, for a student to select an unrelated subject, 
because he does have some special interest about which he is willing 
to talk. Yet one is not to understand that a discussion of some 
special interest means a narrowly technical discussion, though one 
will discover a few narrowly technical subjects in the list. What I 
mean by the discussion of some special interest is the handling, 
within the capabilities of the writer, of the broad aspects of his 
profession. Granted that the students who take rhetoric are 
usually Freshmen and Sophomores whose experience and reading 
are very limited, yet within their limitations they are able to dis- 
cuss in a rather animated fashion their interests, and are willing 
to take time, if given the opportunity, to develop them further. 

I asked, therefore, that each one who suggested subjects should 
submit simple, non-technical themes that would be of interest to 
Freshman and Sophomore engineering students and within the 
range of their experiences and desires. The response from members 
of the engineering faculty has been very gratifying. I have grouped 
these subjects under the various forms of discourse rather than 
under the various courses in engineering. I believe that the rela- 
tion of the subjects to the specific course in engineering is apparent 
enough to require no special arrangement. My reasons for assem- 
bling these subjects under the various forms of discourse were two: 
first, I wished the students to realize that these subjects were con- 
sidered as forms of discourse which were referred to in their text- 
book; secondly, I wished them to see that there was a reason 
for studying how to use effectively these forms of discourse— 
a reason which was appreciated by members of the faculty of the 
College of Engineering. This list of subjects naturally represents 
the individual tastes of those who submitted them, and also sug- 
gests what they think ought to be stressed by those who teach 
engineers non-technical subjects. Some of these, perhaps, are too 
difficult to be treated adequately by the average student; yet it 
has not seemed to me that they should be struck out. Some 
subjects, even though they may be beyond the student, are stimu- 
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lating, for they often suggest to him some phase of a complex 
subject which he is capable of handling. Some may seem too 
technical; yet I believe that the handling of even one or two of 
these technical subjects is not going to make or keep a student a 
narrow-minded man. Few students, however, have the desire to 
select a narrowly technical subject. If a student does so, the in- 
structor can treat the case as an individual one, for my experience has 
been that the student who makes such a selection is the one who is not 
widely read and never will be; one who has a hard time in meeting 
the lowest requirements of the course. If the use of the technical 
subject can be made a means of sustaining his interest, it should 
be allowed. He would not gain broadness by a non-technical 
subject, for he would be utterly at sea, and no amount of sending 
him to discussions of general subjects would ever make him a man 
with vision. But even if a technical subject is not chosen, the 
general effect of offering it when the student is making the selection 
of his subject for a theme on which he is to spend from four to 
eighteen hours is not to be ignored. He has more respect for a 
course which suggests that he is interested in his profession by 
submitting for his consideration topics which are thought worthy 
of attention by men who lead in his own college. Thus some con- 
nection is established with his specific interest at a time when he 
is likely to feel that there is none. 

Besides the psychological effect which these subjects exert on 
the student there is the effect that they may have upon the in- 
structors in various engineering courses. The very fact that they 
have taken time to consider the simplest problems in their own field 
has made them more interested in establishing a connection between 
their work and that of a subject which is often quite unrelated, but 
which may be made a strong factor in increasing interest in their 
courses. 

From the point of view of the teacher of rhetoric it is profitable 
to use these subjects, because they may create an interest and a 
willingness to write, a result that he would otherwise find it impos- 
sible to get, especially with the more mature students. He wins 
the good-will of his students because he respects their interests 
enough to give them recognition. These are the reasons why I 
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believe that teachers of engineering students can be helped by 
referring to the following subjects when announcing topics for 
themes. In some cases I have left the topic as it was submitted 
to me; in others, I have rephrased it to suit my needs. 

In conclusion, I wish it understood that my purpose in collecting 
these subjects was not to make engineers narrow specialists, but 
to build upon something which the student already had, a super- 
structure which would supply more than his professional needs. 
An attempt, therefore, to keep students within their own field 
does not necessarily make them narrow specialists. Indeed, it is 
my opinion that it is likely to create the opposite effect. For by 
their interest in their own work they are led to recognize its rela- 
tion to other professions and to gain thereby that quality which 
professional critics of the college-bred engineer think he lacks— 
breadth of view. 

EXPOSITION 
. What is ore? 
. The story of the Davy safety lamp. 
. Ashort history of the various methods used in illuminating a mine. 
. Proper illuminating of factories, residences, buildings. 
Significant discoveries and inventions. 
. Lumbering. 
. The railroads of South America. 
. Business opportunities in South America. 
. The continental railroad 
. Building materials of South America. 
. The uses of the motion picture. 
. Summer military camps. 
. The organization of the army. 
. Military map making. 
. Map reading. 
. Trench construction. 
. Field engineering. 
. Military bridges (see Manual of Field Engineering). 
. The development of the iron industry; its history and economic sig- 


nificance. 
20. The development of the steel industry; its history and economic sig- 


nificance. 
21. The machine tool industry. 
. The development of cotton spinning and weaving. 
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23. 
24. 


- 


25- 
26. 


27. 
28. 
20. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33: 
34. 
35: 
36. 
37: 
. Recent slides in the Panama Canal. 
39. 
40. 
4I. 
42. 
43: 
44. 
45: 
46. 


48. 
49. 


50. 
. In what way should an engineer repay any obligations to the people who 


52. 
53- 


54- 
55- 
56. 
57- 
. Colonel Goethals—the ideal type of engineer. 


59- 
. Why have you chosen engineering as a profession ? 
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The development of the cotton gin. 

The development of the manufacture of the agricultural implement. 
A history of the development of the harvester, of the reaper, etc. 
The development of high-speed steels and its effect upon manufacturing 
industries. 

The development of transportation by land and sea in America. 
Methods for the payment of labor. 

The developments in aviation during the past ten years. 

Some simple causes for mine explosions. 

Mine ventilation. 

How to use the Engineering Record. 

Systematic timbering as a means for preventing mine accidents. 
How can haulage accidents in mines be prevented ? 

The foreigner as an asset to industrial communities. 

Hollow-tile floor construction. 

Flood prevention. 


Concrete construction in cold weather. 

New forms of brick pavements. 

Methods of study. 

The new New York terminals. 

Recent methods of velocity measurement in closed conduits. 

The construction of the Elephant Butte dam. 

The Arrowrock dam. 

What is the effect of a year of drought on the prosperity of the people of 
Illinois ? 


. What methods do the engineers propose for the regulation or control of 


floods ? 

Who owns the water which flows in a natural stream ? 
What is irrigation and how is it practiced ? 

How are irrigation and water-power developments related ? 


have contributed to his education ? 

Relative merits of railroads and inland waterways. 

What is the value of pure water for domestic, municipal, and manufac- 
turing purposes ? 

Social problems in construction camps. 

The ideals of an engineer. 

The engineer as a citizen. 

Opportunities of the engineer, aside from purely technical pursuits. 


The business side of engineering. 








61. 
62. 
63. 


x 


64. 


66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73- 


74. 
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What qualifications have you for a successful engineer ? 

What, in your opinion, is the formula for success in engineering ? 

Why is imagination an asset to the engineer ? 

In what respects has your college course failed to give you an all-round 
engineering training ? 


. Why is the bright fellow without a college training able to compete 


successfully with the average college man? 

Why is George W. Goethals a successful engineer ? 

Why does the world in general consider that the college man is ‘‘ technical ”’ 
or “theoretical” rather than “practical’’ ? 

What is the ultimate object of engineering ? 

Is the opinion of an engineer twenty years out of college of more value 
than that of the young graduate? If so, why? 

Is it necessary for the technical graduate to “start at the bottom” ? Why? 


BIOGRAPHIES 


BESSEMER, SIR HENRY. A versatile inventor noted chiefly for his dis- 
covery of the Bessemer process of making steel. Among his noted 
inventions were: the process of making bronze powder; a perforating 
machine for canceling revenue stamps. Among his ignoble failures are: 
an attempt to keep the cabin of an ocean-going steamer level by means 
of pistons working in cylinders containing oil or water; an attempt to 
keep the cabin of an ocean-going steamer level by the use of the principles 
of the gyroscope. 

Cooper, PETER. A man of great versatility who is perhaps not properly 
called an engineer, but who deserves the attention of engineers because 
of three works in which he had a leading part: the rolling of the first 
|-beam, a form of material much used in structural work; the making 
with his own hands of the first locomotive to run in America, in connec- 
tion with which are a number of very interesting facts; he was very 
influential in the work of laying the first Atlantic cable. 

Eaps, JAMES B. Noted as the builder of the steel arch bridge at St. Louis, 
the first bridge in which steel was used, and the first bridge in America 
founded upon pneumatic caissons; the builder of the first jetties at the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. In some respects his most noted 
achievement was the building of six or eight entirely new types of river 
gunboats during the Civil War in an inconceivably short time. He is 
noted for one great failure, viz., the proposal to carry ocean-going ships 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec upon a cradle supported upon 
innumerable car trucks on many railroad tracks. 

ERIcsson, JoHN. A Swede of great precocity, and an inventor of many 
important engineering devices, chief among which was the invention of 
the “‘ Monitor, ’’ which destroyed the “ Merrimac,” during the Civil War. 
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. Futton, Ropert. An artist and an engineer. Usually asserted to be 


the first to run a steamboat. Really he was the first to commercialize the 
steamboat, but certainly two or three others ran steamboats before he did. 


. Hottey, Arex. L. A very brilliant engineer who deserves great credit 


for his work in applying power to the various manipulations in the 
manufacture of Bessemer steel. Without him the Bessemer process 
would have been much longer in reaching its zenith. 

Macapam, Joun L. A noted British road-builder who lived in New 
York City during the American Revolution. He should be commended 
for his ability as a road-builder and for his unrequited public service. 
It would be interesting if the essay could give some information about 
the condition of roads in England, and the effect when Macadam began 
to study roads. 


78. STEVENS, Cot. JoHN, AND Two oF His Sons. A brilliant family noted 


for many important inventions in various engineering fields. 


. Watt, JAmes. A prolific inventor, chiefly in connection with the steam- 


engine. An engineer writing a biography of this man should tell something 
about the condition of the steam-engine when Watt began his inventions 
and also something of the relative conditions of the steam-engine now 
and as Watt left it. 


. G. W. GOETHALS. 

. Atva V. EDISON. 

. C. P. STEINMETZ. 

. D. L. BURNHAM. 

. WESTINGHOUSE. 

. The WRIGHT BROTHERS. 

. GEoRGE S. Morrison. References: Smile, Lives of Engineers; Andrew 


Carnegie, Life of James Wait; Roe, “American Engineers,”’ American 
Machinist, 1913-15. 


DESCRIPTION 


CATSKILL AQUEDUCT OF NEW YorK City. The aqueduct consists of an 
impounding reservoir in the Catskill Mountains and a conduit something 
like ninety miles long. The reservoir in the Catskill is made by a gigantic 
dam known as the Ashokan Dam. Along the aqueduct are two or three 
other reservoirs with large dams. An especially noteworthy feature of 
the work is the deep inverted siphon under the Hudson River near 
Storm King. 

KEOKUK WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. The largest water-power devel- 
opment in the world. The dam is situated between Keokuk, Iowa, and 
Hamilton, Illinois. 

UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE. How is the money obtained 
for the engineering construction required? How is the United States 
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government reimbursed for its expenditures? Enumerate some of the 
projects, and describe whether the water is obtained by damming a 
stream or by pumping. Also describe the dam and tell whether it is 
masonry or earth, and give some of its dimensions. Describe the method 
of leading the water from the reservoir to the land. 

SALTON SEA AND INFLOW OF THE COLORADO RIVER. Describe the eight 
or nine attempts made to compel the Colorado River to flow again in 
its banks after it had escaped through an opening made in them to 
obtain water for irrigation. Describe the location and peculiar feature 
of the Salton Sea and the effect of the inflow of the Colorado River. If 
the story is well told, it can be made as exciting as an Indian tale. 


. WooLwortH BUILDING, NEW York City. Describe this, the highest 


structure in the world, remarkable for the quantity of material in it 
and the rapidity with which it was constructed. 

My own idea of the steps necessary to select the preliminary location of 
a line for a railroad. 

My own idea of the things which must be taken into consideration in 
locating the site for a water-power development. 

Describe the complete construction of a railroad from the beginning. 
Describe the complete construction of water-power development from the 


beginning. 

Give a description of the experiences you may have had in a surveying 
party. 

Give a description of the experiences you may have had on a canoeing 
trip. 


Give a description of the experiences you may have had working in a 
machine-shop. 

Write an explanation which would be clear to a non-technical man of 
what actually takes place from the time you crank an automobile until 
you are driving along the road in high gear. (Use sketches when ne- 
cessary.) 

Give your own idea of what drives a locomotive; that is, from the time 
the fireman builds the fire in the boiler until the locomotive is in operation. 
(Use sketches if necessary.) 

Outline what would constitute a good, complete, and economical equip- 
ment for two boys to take on an automobile trip in a five-passenger 
touring car from Urbana, Illinois, to Boston, Massachusetts. Equipment 
must be complete for camping at night and preparing meals along the 
road. Give estimate of cost of equipment and trip. 

The same as No. 101, from Urbana, Illinois, to Denver, Colorado. 

If you were delegated to show a prominent engineer (civil, mechanical, 
electrical, architectural, or mining) the points of interest at the University 
of Illinois in one-half day, describe in detail what you would show him. 
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Describe the processes involved in the preparation of the drawing-room 
plates received from your instructor in G.E.D.2, under the heading: 
“How a plate of problems in descriptive geometry is prepared.” 
Three themes to be presented; about 500 words each; serially arranged 
under following subtitles: 
a) Raw material up to the paper-mill doors. 
b) Conversion into paper. 
c) Preparation of etchings and printing. 
References to be secured from the G.E.D. instructor, and handed to 
the rhetoric instructor to be supplemented if insufficient. 
These three themes should then be read by a fourth student and a s500- 
1,000 word summary made by him. Some shorter themes made to fill 
in the chain of processes might be profitable. These themes might well 
take the form of reports to a chief and his report to the instructor. 


ARGUMENTATION 


Army versus civil engineers. 

What can one learn from a foreign student ? 

Is it wise for an engineer to know Latin-American literature ? 

The things of most value to be obtained from an engineering education. 
Our ignorance of the geography of neighboring countries. 

The value of a foreign language to a technical student. 

Should engineers be licensed by the state ? 

Should the river and harbor improvements made by the United States 
government be under the direction of the army engineers or of civilian 
engineers ? 

Who should bear the expense of first-aid training ? 

The disadvantages of foreign miners. 

Should the government permit pooling of operators to control the selling 
price of coal ? 

Is welfare-work a financial success ? 

The advantages of industrial education for miners who work at the face. 
Is engineering a lucrative profession ? 

To what extent is the engineering student justified in engaging in student 
activities ? 

What are requisite essentials for success in engineering ? 

Should the engineering student work for high grades ? 

Engineering education as a preparation for life. 

Is it essential that engineers should be able to handle men ? 

Why should students join student societies ? 

Why a foreman or a superintendent must be a teacher. 
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Why rhetoric is useful to the engineer. 

Is the hardship of searching for gold in Alaska compensated by the 
reward ? 

What is the effect of the nationality of mine employees on accidents in 
mining ? 

Is it advisable for a state to educate its mine employees ? 

What is the justification for saving only about 50 per cent of the coal 
in the ground by present mining methods ? 

Should gasoline locomotives be prohibited in mining ? 

Is it necessary to prepare as many sizes of coal as is ordinarily done at 
the present time ? 

Should the present mining code of the United States be revised ? 

Is it wise to use a bonus system of payment in mining? 

Does it pay to make coal briquets ? 

Is the “jitney bus” a satisfactory substitute for the street car ? 

Should the “jitney bus” companies be required to meet the same fran- 
chise and tax regulations as are imposed upon a competitive street 
railway ? 

What is the effect of the interurban railway in developing farming land 
in Illinois ? 

Should the railways be placed under government control in time of war? 
Would a system of canals and waterways in the Mississippi Valley prob- 
ably pay for their cost ? 

Will the competition of the parcel post with the express companies result 
in the long run in benefits to the public ? 

Is our public-school system doing what it should to train men for railway 
service ? 

Does a career in the railway service offer adequate opportunities and 
satisfactions ? 

Do forests have an influence on rainfall, or on the water flowing in streams 
coming from forests ? 

Is rainfall in Illinois increasing or decreasing year by year ? 

Is irrigation useful in Illinois ? 

What are the benefits of drainage ? 

The duty of an engineer as a citizen—has he larger moral obligations to 
the state because his education is obtained largely at public expense ? 
Should an underclassman be obliged to attend the meetings of the student 
mining society ? 


. Should a student be required as part of his school experiences to take 


inspection trips to points of interest in his future profession ? 


. In foreign countries all coal and minerals are the property of the govern- 


ment and a source of income to all the people. In the United States they 
belong to the individual owner. Which is better? 
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57. Should the government license mining engineers ? 
158. The value of mineral products in the United States is greater than any 


other class of commodities, excepting only agricultural. Should the 
United States government cabinet not have a secretary of mines as well 
as a secretary of agriculture ? 

A mining company starts operations; immediately a town springs up 
near the place. Subsequent mining operations damage the town or the 
great surface plants pollute the streams. Since the existence of the town 
is dependent on the successful operation of the mine and plant, why allow 
property-owners to collect huge amounts of money from the company 
for damage done ? 

The state university should analyze all minerals, ores, and coal free of 
charge when submitted by private individuals. 

All mining engineering students should subscribe to, and faithfully read, 
one or two good mining papers. 

To conserve the mineral supply, which cannot be replaced when gone, 
the government should establish minimum prices for all products of the 
mines. 


. Why is the course in architecture better than the course in law ? 
. Is there enough time spent upon drawing in the present course in archi- 


tecture ? 


. Does the practical application of descriptive geometry justify the time 


spent upon the course ? 


. Why should Freshmen begin to collect information for their library, 


and which system of filing is the best and why ? 

(Numerous articles have appeared this year in engineering magazines 
about the architect or engineer and his library. Several systems are in 
use, a few of which are: (1) to subscribe to all magazines, have them 
bound and put on shelves; (2) to make a selection of the best magazines, 
after careful investigation of those desired, bind, and then index articles, 
using some card system; (3) to subscribe to a few high-grade magazines, 
cut out leading articles, and file either loose in envelopes or in scrapbooks, 
with a corresponding index.) 

Why are the so-called “‘non-technical’’ subjects, such as English, rhetoric, 
language, etc., of benefit to the student in architecture ? 

How can you plan on studying to a better advantage and why don’t 
you do it ? 

How should the rhetoric you take in college be of a very distinct advantage 
after graduation ? 

(Draftsmen, tracers, men of all trades are asked to submit estimates, 
reports, recommendations to their employers. Occasionally a good man 
is not promoted or recognized because of his inability to use the English 


language properly.) 
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Diesel oil locomotives for suburban train service. 

Relative merits of L-head, T-head, and valve-head gas-engine cylinders. 
Relative merits of gravity and centrifugal pump-cooling systems for gas 
engines. 

Relative merits of ball, roller, and tinkey bearings for heavy vehicles. 
Relative merits of Evinrude, Cailie, Ferro, and Federal Detachable 
boat motors. 

Relative efficiency of oil- and coal-burning locomotives. 

Long-stroke small-bore versus short-stroke large-bore gas engines. 
Single- and double-unit lighting systems for automobiles. 
Turbo-generators versus Corliss engine direct-connected generator unit. 
Belt versus rope drive. 

Full floating versus three-quarter and semi-floating rear axles for 
automobiles. 

Locomotive headlight turbo-generators. 

Bessemer versus open-hearth steel. 

Curtis versus Wright biplanes. 

Water-tube versus fire-tube boilers. 

Hot-air versus water house-heating systems. 

Torpedo boat versus Dreadnaught navy for American coast defense. 
Engine-power versus horse-power cultivation of land. 














THE ROUND TABLE 


MORE USES OF THE CONFERENCE 


In venturing to add an afterword to the suggestive discussion of the 
“Use of the Conference Hour,” in the English Journal of March, 1915, 
I am but aiming to suggest some further implications of the writer’s 
fundamental statement: “Indeed, the whole business of the conference 
period is controlled by the idea of the individuality of the student.” If, 
then, the individuality of the student is the controlling factor of the 
conference, its primary aim must be the discovery of that individuality. 
At the very outset it is our attitude that is vital—or fatal. We must 
come to the conference, not, as we too often come to the classroom, 
intent solely on instruction, but rather alert for discovery. For we must 
explore before we can impart; and we must try to understand before wecan 
hope to correct. If, as the writer continues, the object of the conference 
is ‘to lead the student to overcome certain compositional errors which 
are peculiar to his expression,” then its success lies in leading the student 
to disclose the habits of mind that underlie these errors of expression. 

So stated, the principle seems an obvious one; yet how often does 
our zeal for correction, the habit of the blue pencil, tempt us to forget it. 
But without this discovering attitude, the best-laid plan, the soundest 
pedagogical theory, may often prove worse than useless. Take for 
example one excellent suggestion, the necessity of finding a prevailing 
fault instead of merely enumerating minor and miscellaneous errors. 
Such a diagnosis, however useful, is not always infallible. Here is a 
theme bearing all the marks of that “‘carelessness” that covers such a 
multitude of sins grammatical and rhetorical. The student, giggling 
nervously, accepts your verdict—and then lets drop the hint that leads 
to the story of overstrained days and sleepless nights. Or here is a paper 
irritating with its irrelevant detail. ‘Lack of proportion,” you glibly 
label. But your easy dogmatism is met by a vehement protest. You 
pause baffled—to notice at last the twisting fingers and set chin, and to 
discover beneath lack of proportion the deeper lack of poise and of humor. 

This, of course, is not to decry the value of the diagnosis that precedes 
the conference, if with it goes an alertness for discovery that may modify 
or remold the first judgment. Moreover, the exploring attitude that 
may save us from false or incomplete criticism, may as often keep us from 
spoiling the effect of our truest criticism. To begin a conference with, 
“Your story has no point,”’ may nullify all your efforts at the start by 
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creating reserve, discouragement, opposition. But to elicit from the 
student an explanation of his purpose, an opinion of the result, seldom 
fails to draw from him the very criticism that he would probably have 
resented from you. And criticism can be really effective only when it 
leads to self-criticism. 

The discoverer-teacher, then, cannot rest content with pigeon- 
holing these prevailing errors, subtle or salient. He must ever seek the 
mental habits beneath the faults of form. He sees the loose sentence as 
evidence of loose thinking; he diagnoses the “‘comma fault,” the ‘‘so 
habit,” as symptoms of disconnected, half-developed ideas. He encour- 
ages the student to substitute a when or because for the and and so, to 
recast the disjointed thought-stuff into the close-knit unity of form that 
clarifies thought; for he knows that this concrete effect is worth many an 
abstract discussion of the loose sentence. 

Above all the discoverer-teacher will be alert to detect the empty 
introduction, the wordy conclusion, the monotonous sentence-structure 
behind which lurks the deadly “‘what’s-the-use ?”’ It is this indifference, 
hidden or aggressive, that is the test of the teacher. Here is revealed 
the real need of these reluctant writers—a motive equal to the difficulty, 
yes, the drudgery—of self-expression and self-correction. And no 
ready-made stimulus will serve here, however pedagogically guaranteed. 
The teacher may convince the would-be stenographer of the uses of the 
colon; he may hold before the future business man the bate of the business 
letter; but he may not transfer to another the motive that must spring 
from the individual. He must beware, too, of exalting mere correctness 
as a goal. Was there ever a normal human being who wanted to be 
correct? But is there one of us who does not sometimes want to be 
heard, to be understood? And if the student can relate his themes to 
his vague desire for self-expression, he may come to value correctness 
as a step in the pathway to power. 

The value of the conference then, alike to student and to teacher, will 
depend on the ability of the teacher to become the discoverer, the 
learner. Indeed, it is in the conference that the methods and results 
of the classroom are tested. Yesterday you were quite satisfied, even 
a bit elated; the class had surely grasped that idea! Now a blank look, 
an “I thought I understood, but—”’ reveals the rift in your too easy 
success. But there is the rarer compensation—the answering gleam of 
imagination that you strove, so vainly it seemed, to kindle. For this is 
the fruit of the conference, that momentary interchange of sympathies, 
that meeting of personalities that is the teacher’s opportunity and exceed- 


ing great reward. FRANCES WENTWORTH CUTLER 


VASSAR COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 





















































NEWS AND NOTES 


SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The sixth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in New York, November 30 and December 1 and 2, 
1916. The headquarters will be in the Hotel Astor, which offers special 
rates to those attending the convention. 


PROGRAM 
All Sessions in the Hotel Astor 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30 


Conference on supervision of English teaching, 2:00 P.M. Leaders: 
EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER, Mary B. FONTAINE, J. MILNOR 
Dorey, and EpwIn L. MILLER. 

The Board of Directors will meet at 4:30. 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30 


Conference of representatives of local associations, 8:00 P.M. Topic: 
“Essentials, Examinations, and Measurements.” Leaders: THEO- 
DORE C. MITCHILL, Principal, Jamaica High School, New York 
City; C. C. Cerrarn, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; ALLAN ABBorTT, Columbia University, New York City. 

Conference on Defective Speech, 8:00 P.m. Leader, Mrs. May K. 
SCRIPTURE. 


FRIDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER I 


General Session, 10:00 A.M. 


President’s Address—Epwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

The Standard of American Speech—Frep N. Scott, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Curse of Memory—Witi1Am A. NEILSon, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 1 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 P.M. 
Elementary-School Section 
Chairman: GEORGE A. Miricx, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
“An Attempt to Standardize the Elementary English Work of a School 


System”—BERNARD M. SHERIDAN, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


“Measurements in Elementary English’—HrEnry C. Pearson, Horace 
Mann School, Columbia University, New York City. 
High-School Section 
Chairman: Oscar C. GALLAGHER, West Roxbury High School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Topic: “ Problems of Reorganization in the Report of the 
Committee of Thirty.”’ 
The Separation of the Teaching of Composition and the Teaching of 


Literature—E. H. Kemper McComs, Principal, Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Shall We Teach the History of Literature?—E1izasetH Lopor, 
William Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Problem of Essentials in Composition and Grammar—CHARLES 
S. HARTWELL, New York City. 

College Section 
Chairman: Frep N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Topic: “Graduate Work in the Teaching of English.” 

Final Report of the Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers 
of English, James FLeminc Hosic, Chairman, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Courses for College Teachers of English—JosEPpH V. DENNEY, Dean of 
the College of Arts, Philosophy, and Science, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A Teacher’s Course Leading to the Master’s Degree in English—Epwin 
GREENLAW, University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 

The Possibilities of Graduate Work in Rhetoric—CHARLES SEARS 
BALDWIN, Columbia University, New York City. 

Normal-School Section 
Chairman: Wiuts H. Witcox, Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland 


Topic: ‘Reorganization of the English Course in Normal Schools” 





Report of the Committee—WALTER BARNES, Chairman, State Normal 
School, Fairmont, West Virgina. 
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Discussion (ten-minute addresses): 

The Recommendations on Literature—F. H. GREEN, State Normal 
School, Westchester, Pennsylvania. 

The Recommendations on Grammar, Rhetoric, and Composition— 
Lyp1a JoNnEs, State Normal School, Geneseo, New York. 

The Recommendations on Professional Work—JAMES M. GRAINGER, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia; RoLAND S. KEYSER, 
Jamaica Training School, Jamaica, New York. 


Public-Speaking Section 
Chairman: Dwicut E. Wartrrns, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 
The Place of Oral English in the English Course—CLavupia E. Crump- 
TON, Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, Alabama. 


The Practical Value of Training in Public Speaking—DALE CARNAGEY, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, New York City. 

The Educational Value of Expressional Training—CHARLES NEWcoMB, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


Annual Business Meeting, 4:30 P.M. 


Election of members of the Board of Directors, report of the Secretary, 
and other business. 


FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 1 


Annual Dinner, 6:00 p.m—Addresses by PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, District 
of Columbia; SamuEL M. CrorHers, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SATURDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 2 
Business Meeting, 9:00 A.M. 


Reports of Committees and Miscellaneous Business. 


SECTION MEETINGS, 10:00 A.M. 


Elementary- and Normal-School Sections 
Chairman: WiLiis H. Witcox, Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland 


“Eliminations in Formal Grammar”’—T. E. SPENCER, Principal, Irving 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri; SARAH E. Stmons, Supervisor of 
English in the High School, Washington, District of Columbia. 

“The Normal School and Educational Measurement’”—Frank W. 
BatLou, Director of the Department of Educational Research, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Kinaesthesia, a New Aid to the Teaching of Speech” —James SINNOTT 

GREENE, M.D., New York City. 
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High-School Section 


Chairman: Oscar C. GALLAGHER, West Roxbury High School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


The Use of the Short Story—C.Lara BopMAN Hawks, Technical High 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The Test in Composition from the Standpoint of the College, HARRISON 
R. STEEVES, Columbia University, New York City. 

“The Value of Examinations in English’—C. C. Cerrar, Cass 
Technical High Schools, Detriot, Michigan. 


Building up the Library—Apau G. Granby, Deerfield High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


College Section—Joint Session with the College Conference on English 
in the Central Atlantic States 
Chairman: James W. Bricut, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
Topic: “The Place of the Linguistic Phases of English in the 
College Course.” 

Anglo-Saxon and Middle English—H. N. McCracken, President, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Historical English Grammar (speaker to be supplied) 

Modern English Grammar—JoHN C. FRENcH, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Topic: “How Far Can the Co-operation of Other Departments Be 
Secured in Aid of Good Oral and Written English in College ?”— 
PROFESSOR JOHN M. CLapp, New York City. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2 


Conference on the professional training of high-school teachers of 
English, 1:30 P.M. Leaders: FRANKLIN T. BAKER, JAMES F. 
Hosic, Frep N. Scott, HELEN L. CoHEN, CALvIN L. Lewis. 


SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TEACHERS OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 

The National Association of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking 
will hold its second annual convention at the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, on December 1 and 2, coincident with the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

The program has not yet been completed, but the following speak- 
ers and titles will indicate something of its nature: Professor A. T. 
Robinson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor Mary 
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Yost, Vassar College; Professor James L. Lardner, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Professor Everett Lee Hunt, Huron College, South Dakota; 
Professor Charles W. Paul, University of Virginia; Mr. Martin, Director 
of Speech Defect Work in the New York City schools; Professor Charles 
H. Woolbert, formerly of the University of Illinois, now doing graduate 
work in Harvard University. 

Among the problems taken up will be special methods of teaching; 
the theory of argument from the point of view of sociological values; 
psychological research in public speaking; the “general specialist” 
versus the “specialized specialist.” 

Among the important committees to report are the following: 
Research, J. S. Gaylord, chairman; High-School Contests, A. H. John- 
ston, chairman; College Entrance Credits, I. L. Winter, chairman; 
National Education Association, B. C. Van Wye, chairman; Distri- 
bution of Briefs, C. D. Hardy, chairman; Interpretation versus Imper- 
sonation, S. H. Clark, chairman. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
ALABAMA 


The Alabama Association of Teachers of English has been quite 
active during September. At the invitation of the Director of Insti- 
tutes, Mr. Speight Dowell, representatives presented the claims of the 
Association and conducted discussions upon English before teachers at 
Birmingham, Selma, and Montgomery. At Birmingham much was 
made of “‘English Day.” Dr. Charles Brown, the president, made it 
possible to have most of the discussions of English on that day. The 
High-School Section especially enjoyed the program, planned by Miss 
Bessie Merrill, which bore upon “‘The Unsolved Problem of Reading.” 
At Assembly Hour, Miss Merrill, by means of a practical demonstration, 
showed the possibility of correlating English with other subjects, and 
the advisability of the teachers utilizing yet more widely the lantern and 
victrola for oral composition purposes. At noon a luncheon was given 
for forty-three, representing the local members and friends interested 
in English. 

These meetings have resulted in much increase of enthusiasm among 
the members of the Association and an awakened interest among others 
that promises to double our membership within the next month. Their 
success suggests the possibility of establishing strong local centers in 
the state for conducting English activities. With the present co-operation 
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of the state officials and the evident interest in English everywhere, it is 
only a question of how fast the committees can work to bring together 
all available forces and to utilize them properly for securing excellent 


teaching of English throughout Alabama. 
CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON 





Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered 
by the American School Peace League for the best essays (not over 
5,000 words) on one of the following subjects: (1) “What Education 
Can Do toward the Maintenance of Permanent Peace”’ (open to Seniors 
in normal schools); (2) “The Influence of the United States in the 
Adoption of a Plan for Permanent Peace” (open to Seniors in secondary 
schools). Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars 
will be given for the best essays in both sets. 

Further particulars may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
“School Production of Shakspere’s Plays” is the title of an article 
by Allan Abbott, of Columbia University, which has been reprinted 
from Shakespearian Studies, copyright by Columbia University Press, 
1916.—The Department of Education in the University of Minnesota 
is issuing a series of bulletins for teachers, the latest of which is an 
excellent handbook for teachers of German by Carl Schlenker, Professor 
of German in the University—Two recent bulletins by New York 
high-school teachers’ associations are: (1) The Junior High School, 
which includes an address by Thomas H. Briggs, an article by Charles 
S. Hartwell, and a bibliography by Joseph Abelson; and (2) Reports of 
Committees, which is made up of the recommendations of the Committees 
on Composition Standards, on Grammatical Minima, and on Literature. 
The bulletin may be had of C. R. Gaston, 215 Abingdon Road, New 
York City, upon the payment of ten cents.—The latest bulletin of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English is entitled An Experiment in 
Criticism. Address, Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois.—An example of first-rate research in education is University of 
Illinois Bulletin No. 16, ‘The Content of American History as Taught 
in the Seventh and Eighth Grades.”—Bulletin No. 20 of the current 
series of the United States Bureau of Education, is devoted to a list of 
“‘ Accredited Secondary Schools in the United States.” 

















































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


The October Adlantic contains a delightfully intimate and appre- 
ciative account of the Hoosier poet, Riley, by his friend, Meredith 
Nicholson. The real Riley, as is almost always true, appears to have 
been far less eccentric than usually pictured, though sufficiently indi- 
vidual and whimsical. Mr. Nicholson attempts no detailed criticism 
of the poet’s work, but manages nevertheless to convey a just appre- 


ciation of it. 
NATURALISM AND FICTION 


An evaluation of the work of Arthur Schnitzler is the task set for 
himself by Philo M. Buck, Jr., in the Nation for October 12. The 
central note he finds to be the familiar “Enjoy this fleeting life while 
you have it.” The central situation in the novels is declared to be the 
conflict between the passionless life of pure convention and the lawless 
life of sheer passion. The treatment is not constructive, for the char- 
acters do not find a solution to life’s problems. The search for “realism” 
on the part of the writer results in pictures of lawlessness that can hardly 
be called edifying. 


AGAINST AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Americans have little to boast of so far as their literature is con- 
cerned if one J. R. Dos Pasos, Jr., who writes in the New Republic for 
October 14, is to be counted a judge. Our writers lack the background 
of an early civilization, he declares, and hence signally fail to under- 
stand and express the complex life of their own day. Perhaps the 
writer’s viewpoint may be suggested by citing his reference to Whit- 
man as “‘our only poet.” We need his own assurance that he is really 
writing of “‘our”’ literature—not a literature foreign to him. 





REVIEWS 


ON THE ART OF WRITING 


During 1913-14 Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch delivered at the University 
of Cambridge a series of twelve lectures on the art of writing.’ His fit- 
ness to discuss such a topic before university men is indicated by his 
long practice in works too little known and appreciated in America. 
His poetic responsiveness is attested by the Oxford Book of English Verse, 
the best general anthology ever published. 

The hearers of these lectures had an advantage not possible to the 
readers of the book—they could catch the delightful inflections and tones 
of the lecturer’s voice, and catch at first hand the charming quips, the 
satiric glance, the elevated brow, which pointed some of the remarks 
necessarily toned down by the black and white page. But eventhe 
reader as he finishes has the complacent delight of having spent valuable 
moments in the presence of the best type of man—a cultured gentleman. 
For this reason, and for the more practical one of having his own attitude 
corrected, adjusted, or strengthened, every person in the United States 
who has anything to do with the upbringing of youth—parent, minister, 
principal, professor, teacher, especially these latter whose subjects are 
English, language, history—should read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest this volume. For those teachers and pupils who never can, 
never expect, to write a line fit for publication or payment, there is 
valuable instruction for approaching and appreciating literature. They 
will enjoy the incisive remarks on the poetry of Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
Wyatt, Homer, and a half-hundred others. The hopeful who believe 
that the art of writing can be developed for life-occupations (recall that 
Milton and Shelley chose to be poets) will find here not only general 
directions concerning suitability, taste, choice, style, but quite explicit 
discriminations concerning hybrids, abstract and concrete words, brevity 
compared with circumlocution, transitive verbs, vowel sequences in 
poetry, active voice, right emphasis. 

To those Americans who care for language as a beautiful accomplish- 
ment both in speaking and in writing, a blush of shame must come to 
read this. ‘The editor of a mining paper in Denver, U.S.A., boldly 
the other day laid down this law, that niceties of language were mere 
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‘frills’; all a man needed was to ‘get there,’ that is, to say what he 
wished in his own way.” The lecturer’s comment echoes entirely our 
opinion. ‘But just here, we found, lies the mischief. You will not 
get there by hammering away on your untutored impulse.” 

In amplification of this theme one entire lecture entitled “Jargon” 
has a particular poignancy for slovenly Americans. This is its frankly 
acknowledged text: ‘“‘No two men (unless they talk jargon) say the 
same thing in the same way.”” Recall the weary monotony of pedagogues 
in practice, the stereotyped answers by pupils and students, the weary 
iteration of remarks upon the weather, golf, cards, business, the exag- 
gerated bathos of women, the pedantic involvency of legal phraseology, 
the meaningless locutions of everyday speech, the ambiguities of the 
wind-bag politician, and you will read and re-read this lecture with 
recurrent chuckles. The illustrations here presented are a joy forever. 
Does a minister in the House of Commons ever answer a question by 
saying “‘No”? Hardly. He replies, “The answer to the question is in 
the negative.” Jargon! “In any case, let us send you a case on 
approval.” Jargon! ‘“‘He was conveyed to his place of residence in an 
intoxicated condition.” Jargon! “A singular degree of rarity prevails 
in the earlier editions of this romance.”’ Jargon! In the United States, 
of course, spoken jargon is worse than this. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch believes that the way to write well is to 
write continuously both prose and verse; not that one may become 
quickly by such means a master in either form, but that this constant 
practice makes the skilled craftsman, and the discriminator among words. 
His writing and his speech will grow more and more accurate, perspicu- 
ous, persuasive, appropriate—the four epithets are the lecturer’s 
own. Very naturally these keen discussions of writing call for words 
to fulfil the monitor’s precepts. He is not afraid to startle with the 
correct term, even though it be unfamiliar; that is your fault not his. 
And you should be grateful that he sends you to the dictionary to investi- 
gate such terms as “palmary,” “discinct,” “culmen,” “suppeditate,” 
“‘fissiparous,”’ “‘Agepamone,”’ “teraphin,” “equipollent,” “subsumed.” 

The second part of the book, though still dealing with the art of 
writing, turns from a more didactic analysis to an exposition of the 
lineage of English literature, and English literature in universities. 
Under the first of these is made a declaration enforced by italics which 
will startle and antagonize those who magnify the Teutonic element in 
English literature, and begin all compilations and textbooks with Widsith 
and Doer’s Lament, for Sir Arthur emphatically states: 
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Let me repeat it in words that admit of no misunderstanding: From 
Anglo-Saxon Prose, from Anglo-Saxon poetry our living Prose and Poetry 
have, save linguistically, no derivation. I shall attempt to demonstrate that, 
whether or not Anglo-Saxon literature, such as it was, died of inherent weakness, 
die it did, and of its collapse the Vision of Piers Plowman may be regarded as 
the last dying spasm. I shall attempt to convince you that Chaucer did not 
inherit any secret from Caedmon or Cynewulf, but deserves his old title, 
“Father of English Poetry,” because through Dante, through Boccaccio, 
through the lays and songs of Provence, he explored back to the Mediterranean 
and opened for Englishmen a commerce in the true intellectual mart of Europe. 


Those lovers of literature who can read French, Italian, Spanish, and 
their earlier dialects will declare that the author definitely proves this 
thesis. In tracing literary movements we always seem to move from 
the present back to the Elizabethans, from them to the Renaissance 
Italians, and from them back to Latins and Greeks; if our first station 
be among the Augustan writers we must next step across to France, 
then just as certainly to the old classics. If we can remain on English 
soil back as far as Chaucer, he inevitably leads us to Romance literatures. 

“But,” a student might object, “granted that I can write as you 
have so far required, what shall I do to acquire that quality called style, 
without which there is no reason for writing at all?” The last lecture 
is devoted to both philosophizing and directing about this. Walter Pater 
is not mentioned. (I believe he forfeited his right to give advice when, 
in declaring that sentences should be so constructed that they need no 
punctuation, he evolved an intricate period containing nearly every 
printer’s mark); Lessing, Flaubert, Goethe are the critics who had the 
authority to say something valuable about style. 

This then is style. As technically manifested in Literature it is the power 
to touch with ease, grace, precision, any note in the gamut of human thought 
or emotion. 

But essentially it resembles good manners. It comes of endeavoring 
to understand others, of thinking of them rather than for yourself—of thinking, 
that is, with the heart as well as the head. It gives rather than receives; 
it is noble, careless of thanks or applause, not being fed by these but rather 
sustained and continually refreshed by an inward loyalty to the best. Yet 
like “character” it has its altar within; to that retires for counsel, from that 
fetches its illumination, to ray outwards. Cultivate, Gentlemen, that habit of 
withdrawing to be advised by the best. So says Fenelon, “‘you will find 
yourself infinitely quieter, your words will be fewer and more effectual; and 
while you make less ado, what you do will be more profitable.” 


CLARENCE STRATTON 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


The Sonnets of Shakespeare. From the Quarto of 1609 with variorum readings 
and commentary. Edited by RAyMoND MACDONALD ALDEN. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 542. $6.00 net. 

This important publication most worthily celebrates the tercentenary. The 
author sets forth no new theory of the sonnets, but compiles and evaluates all that 
has been done in this field. 

DeFoe: How to Know Him. By WrtttaM P. Trent. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 319. $1.25 net. 

The result of ten years of special study put into quite readable form, and accom- 
panied by selections, some of them hitherto practically inaccessible. 

The Further Side of Silence. By Str Hucu Cuirrorp. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1916. Pp. 405. $1.35 net. 

Short stories of the Malays built upon actual incidents by one who for years lived 
alone among the natives. 

The Emperor of Portugallia. From the Swedish of SEtmMa LAGERLOF. Trans- 
lated by VELMA Swanston Howarp. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1916. Pp. 323. $1.50 net. 

Fifteen Plays of Shakespeare. With a Glossary abridged from the Oxford 
Shakespeare Glossary of C. T. Ontons. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916. 
$1.00. 

Five each of the comedies, histories, and tragedies. Typographically excellent. 
No notes. 

Saints’ Legends. By GorpoN HALL GEROULD. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1916. Pp. 393. $1.50 net. 

This volume of the ‘“‘Types of English Literature” series is the first attempt to 
organize the history of the mediaeval legends of the saints, and to trace their impress 
upon our literature. 

The High School Prize Speaker. Edited by Wrtt1am LEonarp SNow. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 237. 

A collection of successful pieces. The familiarity of the names in the table of 
contents bears out the assurance that they are all the work of standard authors. 
Collected Poems. By ARTHUR PETERSON. New York: Putnam, 10916. 

Pp. 320. $1.25. 

Henry David Thoreau: A Critical Study. By Mark VAN Doren. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 138. $1.25. 

Founded largely upon Thoreau’s Journal. 
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and Writing 

By JOHN LOUIS HANEY, Ph.D. ENGLISH for BUSINESS 

P eer me — pt 5 ae = As applied in COMMERCIAL, TECHNICAL, 
High School, Philadelphia and OTHER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

A convenient reference work that dis- By 
cusses the merits of over one thousand EDWIN HARLAN WEBSTER 
words and phrases occurring most fre- Head of the Department of English, The 
quently in colloquial speech. The material Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
is presented in alphabetical form to facili- 440 pages, cloth Price $1.20 
tate and encourage consultation on the 
part of the student. A copy of this Advertising, Writing and Dictating Business 
popular book should be available in every Letters, News Writing, Sales Talks, After- 
classroom. Dinner Speaking, Conduct of a Business 


Meeting, Banking Forms, Specification 
Writing, are all vitalized by relating 
such business activities to everyday life. 
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Stone and Garrison’s Essentials of Argument 


By Artuur P. Stone, Instructor in English in Harvard University and Stewart L. 
GARRISON, Instructor in English and Public Speaking in Worcester Academy. 
Pp. xii+ 332, 12mo. $1.30. 


The basic principle of this class textbook for high schools and colleges is that 
argument is not a hybrid or freak form of composition in which analysis, evidence 
and reasoning are the only things to be considered. The authors insist that rules 
governing other forms of composition apply here, and so there are chapters on the 
qualities of style with some attempt to apply the principles specifically to argument. 

As a whole the book aims to inspire and suggest rather than to try to cover all 
contingencies. There is ample material, however, for an extended course in argument. 

A chapter on Delivery and one on Debating are not theoretical, but embody 
the practical results of the senior author, who has been the coach of eight Harvard 
intercollegiate debating teams, seven of which won. Besides giving the courses in 
argument at Harvard, he is a judge and lawyer in active practice, and is in charge 
of the Advisory Committee at Harvard which has practical control of all the 
debating activities of the university. 

The book includes all the subjects of the triangular debates between Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, and gives a specimen brief and argument with the authors’ 
comments and criticism in detail. 
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